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Potty always declared she foresaw 
the end from the very beginning of 
the affair, and certainly at the outset 
of Miss Brownlow’s illness she pro- 
phesied fatal results; but then she 
always did foretell the worst, and 
Bella said she did not believe her, 
though she sobbed as she said it. 
But it seemed so impossible: Miss 
Brownlow only slipped down the last 
four or five of the cellar-stairs ; Jane 
was getting coals at the time, and 
declared she saw her and could swear 
it was not more than five steps. She 
must have struck her head on the 
corner at the bottom, for it was so 
long before she recovered conscious- 
ness and she seemed to so wander 
in her mind when she did recover. 
This was before she became very ill ; 
after that took place Polly did not 
prophesy anything ; the cousins only 
looked at one another in silence. 

But before that time Theresa had 
come. Bella was so intensely relieved 
by her coming, that she did not for 
a moment dispute with Polly for the 
right of bringing her. She sat by 
Miss Brownlow’s side alone while 
Polly was away; the room was so 
dark, for the blinds were pulled down 
and the day was overcast, that she 
could barely see to correct the pile of 
exercise-books before her. As yet 
the school had not been broken up ; 
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but the noise of the children did 
not seem to disturb Miss Brownlow, 
hardly even to reach her as she 
lay in semi-stupor. Neither of the 
cousins felt it wise to dismiss their 
pupils lightly, and, notwithstanding 
Polly’s prophetic warnings, neither 
really anticipated the worst, or fully 
realised the serious nature of tlie 
accident. 

On account of the school Polly 
was not able to leave Wrugglesby 
till after four o’clock; but, seeing 
the grave nature of her errand, she 
ordered a fly from the Red Lion in 
spite of Bella’s demur at the extrava- 
gance, and drove away in becoming 
state and solemnity. Bill was work- 
ing in the garden at the time of the 
arrival at Haylands; when she went 
to the pump for water to wash her 
hands before tea she saw the fly 
standing in the yard. 

“Whose is that ?” she asked as she 
pumped water into a wooden bowl. 

Sam, with the milk-pails on his way 
to the dairy, stood contemplating the 
object. 

“Don’t roightly know,” he said. 

Bill carried her bowl to a wooden 
bench outside the dairy door, brought 
a large piece of yellow soap from the 
wash-house, rolled up her sleeves and 
proceeded to wash; the refinements 
of life did not at that time greatly 
trouble her. The man with the pails 
followed her to the dairy, went in 
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and began pouring the milk into the 
ns. 

“Oi shouldn’t be s’proised if that 
b’longed to Wazzel,” he said glancing 
down the yard ; “ looks loike ’is shay, 
that do.” 

“Wazzel of the Red Lion? Who 
has come from Wrugglesby ?” 

“Come fr’ Wrugglesby? Oh, it’s 
one 0’ the Misses’s sisters as come, 
but I’m not sartin that is Wazzel’s—” 

“Which one? Bella, the pretty 
one?” 

“No, the old’un. Wazzel—” 

But Bill had gone with still wet 
hands to see what had brought Polly 
to Ashelton. She knew, directly she 
looked into the room, that there was 
something wrong, or that Polly was 
persuading herself there was. There 
was an air of momentous gravity 
about Polly, of depressing, dignified 
solemnity which pervaded the whole 
room and infected all present. Even 
the frivolous young maid, who was 
setting out the tea-things, looked 
awed and spread the best cloth out 
of respect for the gravity of the 
visitor. Robert, who was also there, 
seemed glum and silent, and Polly 
was not attempting to entertain him 
according to her usual manner ; she 
was acting up to the situation and 
enjoying it proportionately. 

“ What's the matter?” Bill asked. 

Theresa turned, and Bill knew 
when she saw her face that there 
was real trouble. 

“ Aunt is very ill,” Polly answered, 
“and I have come for Theresa.” 

"ay" 

“ Yes, but not dangerously,” The- 
resa hastily explained ; “at least we 
hope not,—we are sure it cannot be,— 
she was quite well a day or two ago. 
She has had a tumble down-stairs 
which has shaken her a good deal. 
It is so difficult for Polly and Bella 
to nurse her and look after the school 
too, that they want me to go and help.” 


“T see.” Bill was greatly relieved. 
“How long has she been ill? How 
bad is she?” 

They told her, Polly characteristi- 
cally painting the case black, Theresa 
white. Bill was left to draw her own 
conclusions, based on the one fact that 
Polly usually served the truth in the 
sauce she considered most fitting, and 
on the other that Theresa really knew 
very little of the state of the case. 
In theend she did not know what to 
think; her fears were half aroused, 
yet she could not believe matters 
really were serious; nothing serious 
had happened within her memory, 
and it did not seem possible that it 
could now. That which needed the 
most consideration, however, was not 
so much what had happened as the 
more immediate question of Theresa’s 
leaving home. This proved difficult 
to arrange; she hardly knew what to 
do. 

“ The dairy needs a lot of manage- 
ment just now,” she said, “ and Jessie 
really is very inexperienced ; she has 
been with us such a little time too.” 

“Do you think I could do any- 
thing ?” Bill asked. 

Theresa looked at her doubtfully, 
but Robert, who was tired of the 
discussion, said shortly: “Of course 
she could ; there is not such a lot to 
do. You had better get your things 
together and go back at once; there’s 
no need for any more talk about it.” 

It was nice of Robert to give per- 
mission so readily, even if he did not 
give it graciously. No doubt Polly 
thought so, as she cast a quick, com- 
prehending glance at him from 
the corner of her smal] dark eyes. 
“Thank you,” she said; “I’m sure 
it is very nice of you to spare her ; 
we are so much obliged, so very much. 
Now, Theresa, you can come with a 
light heart,—as soon as we have had 
tea; we may as well wait for that. 
We must have tea somewhere, and 
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it takes no longer in one place than 
another.” 

So Theresa drove away with Polly, 
leaving Bill for a day or two only, 
she said, though in her heart she 
thought it likely to be longer. Bill 
also thought it possible, and took 
over the charge of the house and 
dairy rather in anticipation of such 
an event. Taking over the charge 
was a serious matter in Bill’s opinion ; 
Jessie also found it a serious matter, 
for with the cheerful and friendly 
Bill she found herself working as she 
had never worked before. Bill loved 
work in all its branches, and some- 
how those with her usually had to 
work too, either because they were 
infected by her energy, or because 
they could not avoid it; but for 
some reason they usually worked. 
Jessie worked now as she never 
did before or afterwards, until she 
got a house of her own and a 
husband to keep. 

It must be admitted Bill did a 
great deal more than there was any 
necessity to do, a great deal more 
than Theresa did or expected to be 
done ; the only thing which prevented 
her from doing yet more was a desire 
to go on with her gardening. It was 
one morning when she was hurrying 
over the last of the butter-making 
so as to get out to her plants that 
Mr. Dane came and hindered her 
awhile. He came to ask if some of 
the skimmed milk could be sent to 
Mrs. Hutton, an old woman at 
Ashelton End. He was going to the 
front-door in the orthodox manner 
but, hearing Bill singing gaily in the 
dairy, he went round the end of the 
house and came to seek her at her 
work. He knew Theresa had gone 
to Wrugglesby; all Ashelton knew 
that for Miss Minchin, from the 
vantage-point of her corner window, 
had seen the fly from the Red Lion 
drive past. She had kept a careful 
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watch on the road till the same 
vehicle drove back, even sitting at 
tea with one eye on the window and 
the other on the tea-pot, so as to have 
a really good look at it on its return 
journey and to see Mrs. Morton and 
another lady inside. 

On account of this sight, doubting 
that Mrs. Morton could have left 
her cousin alone at Haylands, think- 
ing that, had she done so, the young 
creature might be lonely, or want 
a little help, Miss Minchin set off to 
see her the very next afternoon. Bill 
was in the garden at the time, fortu- 
nately out of sight of the drawing-room 
window, when Jessie came to tell her 
of the visitor. 

“ What does she want?” Bill 
asked. 

“To see you, miss. I expect she 
wants to find out about the Missis, 
if the truth were known.” Jessie 
knew Miss Minchin by reputation. 

“Well, you could have told her 
that,” said Bill, loth to leave her 
gardening. 

“But she didn’t ask me. Lor’, 
miss, she pretends she’s come to see 

ou.” 

“To call?” Bill asked, and Jessie 
nodded. 

“Oh!” said Bill delighted, and 
ran to the pump. She made a back- 
door toilette and presented herself in 
the drawing-room quite unconscious 
of the quantity of loam on her short 
skirts. Miss Minchin found out all 
Bill could tell her, offered (and really 
meant it) any assistance she could 
give, and had, as she said, “a very 
nice little chat,” Bill playing hostess 
most successfully. She went away 
quite satisfied, told Miss Gruet all 
she had heard and all she surmised, 
and at the end of three days every- 
one in Ashelton and Ashelton End 
and Brook Ashelton, even including 
Mr. Dane, knew something of Mrs. 
Morton’s summons to Wrugglesby. 
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Consequently, when on that sunny 
April morning the rector heard the 
vigorous young voice singing in the 
dairy, he knew that the lady of the 
house was to be found there. 

Bill was singing a perfectly irre- 
proachable hymn, occasionally, when 
her work became very engrossing, 
leaving off or perhaps humming a 
bar or two; but just as Mr. Dane 
drew near she broke out at the top 
of her voice so that she did not hear 
his approach, nor did she know that 
he was there until he stopped in the 
doorway. 

“ Good-morning,” he said. 

“ Good-morning,” she replied, giving 
him a large smile of welcome. ‘“ Do 
you want me?” 

“Yes, but please don’t let me 
interrupt you; you look very busy.” 

Bill was making butter-pats, and 
apparently had been churning earlier 
for the buttermilk still dripped from 
her bare elbows. She was standing 
on a small inverted wash-tub, for the 
shelves were high and she liked to 
be well above her work. “I am 
rather busy,” she said; “come in 
and sit down, won't you? That 
pickletub is quite safe; the lid 
won't give way.” 

The rector came in and sat down, 
making his request for milk at the 
same time. 

“She shall have some,” Bill said 
after a moment’s thought. “I will 
take her some by-and-bye, if that 
will do; or do you want her to have 
it earlier ?” 

Mr. Dane said that would do, 
though on second thoughts, he sug- 
gested that, if convenient, he would 
take the milk himself as he was going 
to Mrs. Hutton. 

Bill mentally re-arranged the milk 
at her disposal and said he could have 
it now. Had she been Theresa, she 
would have insisted that the boy 
should carry the can to the cottage ; 
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being Bill she did no such thing, for 
she had set the boy some weeding 
which would take all his time. She 
volunteered to carry it herself as soon 
as the butter should be done, and 
would have been pleased to do so. It 
never occurred to her that the carry- 
ing of a milk-can could appear to Mr. 
Dane in a different light from that in 
which it did to her; and fortunately 
she was right. 

She went off to find a can, and it 
took her some few minutes to do so. 
As she searched, the old man heard 
her softly complete the interrupted 
verse of the hymn she had been sing- 
ing, and the varied richness of her 
voice struck him forcibly. 

“You have a very remarkable 
voice, my child,” he said when she 
came back. 

Bill coloured a little with pleasure. 
“T believe I can imitate other sounds 
better than I can do anything else,” 
she said ; and to illustrate her words 
she mimicked with rare perfection the 
liquid recurrent whistle of a thrush 
in the apple-tree outside the window. 
“Perhaps it is because I have got a 
correct ear,” she added, as if apologis- 
ing for her own skill. 

“TI think you must have,” he 
answered, “and a good memory too. 
You remember what you have once 
heard perhaps? Yes? Tell me, then, 
where did you hear the song you sang 
at Mrs. Dawson’s?” 

The old man was looking at her 
very keenly, almost eagerly. She gave 
the butter an unnecessary thump as 
she answered, “I don’t know,” and 
then added somewhat defiantly, “I 
never thought they would mind it.” 

“ Mind it? Who minded it? How 
did you learn it? Think,—tell me 
whom you have heard sing it.” 

Bill saw that Mr. Dane had found 
no offence in the song, and being re- 
assured she set herself to answer his 
question. “TI cannot tell you how I 














came to know it,” she said; “I have 
never seen the music in print that I 
can remember. The greater part of 
the words I found with some letters 
and things which are kept in an old 
box at home. When I read them I 
seemed to recognise them, and remem- 
bered the part that was missing,—you 
know the way I mean, the way you 
grope things out of your mind. At 
first I thought I would take the paper 
away; then I thought I ought not to, 
so I just learned them by heart. As 
for the music, it seems to belong to 
the words—don’t you think so? I can 
only suppose my father used to sing 
the song, perhaps very often, and I 
have remembered it, though in that 
case it may not be quite right.” 
“There was one mistake; you did 
not repeat the refrain with suflicient 
accuracy in the earlier part of the 


song.” 

“You have heard it before!” Bill 
exclaimed in astonishment. ‘“ You 
know it too!” 


“Yes, I have heard it—many years 
ago, very many; that is why I won- 
dered how you came to know it; I did 
not think it had been sung lately.” 

He rose as he spoke, and held out 
his hand for the can. He looked old 
and weary, yet withal a very fine and 
courteous gentleman though standing 
among milk-pans talking to a little 
dairy-maid. Bill wondered if he had 
heard the song when he was young, 
and if it were very long ago. She 
gave him the milk-can saying, “I 
will send the same quantity to- 
morrow.” 

“Thank you, thank you, little 
Mistress Bill. Bill,—it’s a name to 


fit you.” 
She laughed. “ Better than Wil- 
helmina,” she said. “That is ever 


so much too long; I was called 

Wilhelmina after my grandmother.” 
He stopped on the threshold. For 

a moment he leaned against the door- 
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post; the lined face looked gray in 
the shaded light, though perhaps only 
by reason of it, for he merely said, 
“Yes, yes, of course, Wilhelmina 
Alardy,—good-bye,” and so went 
away with his milk-can. 

Wilhelmina Alardy! Of course 
she was Wilhelmina Alardy ; he knew 
that before. And the other Wilhel- 
mina was her grandmother ; of course 
he had known that too, or at least he 
almost felt as if he had. Not that 
she was like, not like at all, not even 
in face ; he could trace no resemblance 
to the first Wilhelmina, tall and slim 
and queenly, with her beautiful black 
hair. Bill’s hair was dark, it is true, 
but with a glowing, coppery dark- 
ness, brown shot with red, a colour 
of which a man was never sure even 
when he thought he saw it in her 
eyes. Wilhelmina’s eyes were differ- 
ent, dark, proud, passionate. Bill’s 
were not proud, nor were they pas- 
sionate ; but they took possession of 
a man’s mind; they held an inde- 
scribable charm not to be forgotten, 
they were—there were other eyes, 
another face— 

Mr. Dane turned abruptly from the 
painting he was contemplating; he 
was at home now, his visit to Mrs. 
Hutton having been an unusually 
brief one. When he reached home, 
he locked himself in his study so that 
he should not he disturbed. His 
housekeeper thought he was busy over 
his sermon; but if he was, his text 
was an old portrait taken from a 
locked drawer, and his subject a beau- 
tiful woman, young and proud, to 
whom the painter had given a milk- 
white skin and curling black hair. 
Her gown sloped away on the shoulders 
in the fashion of forty years ago, and 
her brow curved softly in that fashion 
too; but the painter, in spite of a 
laudable desire to bring the face 
within the then prevailing standard 
of beauty, had not been able to flatter 
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the chin out of its imperious way- 
wardness nor the eyes out of their 
proud unrest. 

There was no likeness to Bill in 
this face of the other Wilhelmina ; 
and yet—this was but one of the 
looks she had worn—who should say 
there was not some of her sleeping 
undeveloped in the girl of to-day? 
Men know so little of the working 
of such things. Who could say how 
many of Wilhelmina’s reckless an- 
cestors had gone to the making of 
Bill, had revived in Bill, gipsy Bill? 
Of course she was gipsy; Anthony 
Alardy was half a gipsy, dark-faced, 
lawless, part sinner, part saint, knight 
and churl in one; a child of nature 
alive with a glowing vitality, impreg- 
nated with a magnetism, a charm, a 
quality without a name, hard to define 
yet harder still to defy. To this day 
the man who sat with the old portrait 
in his hand could recall, ay, and ac- 


knowledge, the charm, even though 
he owed to it so much of sorrow and 


dishonour in the long ago. And the 
voice ! He remembered the voice too; 
the musician in him could never 
forget it, for he would never hear 
such another. He might hate it, 
—he did hate it, all the man in 
him hated it—but the musician could 
not, and could never forget. 


Red is the rose thou hast bound in 
thy hair. 


That night there were red roses in 
her hair, he remembered,—how he 
remembered! And the song—what 
music, what passion of melody! It 
was not art, it was nature, man’s 
nature, woman’s nature crying out, 
passion which swelled up and spoke, 
to be answered, to be satisfied. 

Mr. Dane put the portrait of his 
young wife away, put it away and, by 
degrees put away too the scenes and 
memories which had returned to him. 
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Strange that after so many years the 
past should return thus, stranger still, 
since it did return, that pain should 
outweigh all other feelings now. 
Where had gone the sense of injury, 
the shame, the agony, the unforgiving 
hate? They were gone, all was only 
a pain now; thank God for it, and 
for the mercy of the years, the pity 
and the merciful wisdom learned 
of the long patient years. 

He locked the drawer and put away 
the key. She was dead, dead long 
ago. And her grandchild was here, 
singing the old passionate song: look- 
ing out on the world with eager, un- 
knowing eyes; containing in herself 
funded possibilities handed down from 
a dead past, acquired from circum- 
stance, environment, a hundred things 
of which a man cannot judge, on which 
he cannot reason. Her grandchild! 
A little brown creature full of un- 
told possibilities! Her grandchild? 
Almost she might have been his own 
—for a moment he fancied he hated 
her for it. Might have been? Had 
she been she would not have been 
such as she now was; and after all, 
that was the thing which concerned 
him, the thing which he had, if need 
be, to help. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Birt, of course, knew nothing 
of what was in the rector’s mind; 
she only wondered once or twice 
about the song, and decided to 
sing it no more in public since 
the greater number of her acquaint- 
ances disapproved of it, and the one 
whose opinion she most valued did 
not like it. Harborough liked it, or 
had seemed to like it on the night she 
sang it at the Dawsons’. But she 
was not quite sure of him, for she 
had begun to think there were two 
separate persons in Gilchrist Har- 
borough,—one a strong, cool, some- 
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what old young man whose only 
weakness was theories, and who was 
the normal and usual person in pos- 
session; the other a very different 
person, who only looked out now and 
then, by accident as it were. It was 
to this last that the song appealed, 
this last who waked once or twice 
under her influence. She was not 
sure, but she rather fancied Har- 
borough despised this second self, 
even denied its existence. That was 
a pity, in her opinion, for the second 
self was the thing in him which 
played, which laughed, and enjoyed 
life and despised theories. For this 
reason, and also for pure mischief, 
Bill tried occasionally to rouse this 
other self. 

She had not many opportunities, 
for Harborough was very guarded, 
and by degrees, since she was much 
absorbed in her work, she forgot all 
about it, though she saw him often 
while Theresa was at Wrugglesby. 
It is true, if he passed when she was 
working in the garden he did not 
usually stop to say more than “ good- 
afternoon ;” indeed, had she only 
known it, his demeanour on those 
occasions suggested “lead us not into 
temptation” in a manner which was 
scarcely complimentary. However, 
as it happened, about this time busi- 
ness brought Harborough to Robert, 
and Robert brought him to Haylands 
where of necessity he saw Bill. Even 
when he did not come to the house, 
he met her in the yard or barns or 
dairy, “looking diligently to the 
ways of her household.” There could 
be no doubt as to her capabilities and 
diligence as a housewife ; Harborough 
never saw her now without being im- 
pressed with her ability and, indeed, 
with her great suitability for the 
post of mistress of a working-farm. 

Events, or rather his opinions, cul- 
minated on the afternoon when he 
invited her to take shelter from the 


rain in Crows’ Farm. It was very 
heavy rain and very sudden, and she 
had on her best hat; in ordinary cir- 
cumstances she would have declined 
his hospitality and paddled cheerfully 
home, but the hat was not ordinary ; 
so she accepted his offer and took 
shelter under his roof for the hour 
that the rain lasted. While there 
she made tea for him without disturb- 
ing the method of his arrangements ; 
she washed the cups without splashing 
his scrubbed table, and she did not, 
even when asked for her opinion, say 
that his way of keeping kitchen- 
utensils was wrong. Finally she sat 
by the smouldering log with folded 
hands saying with unmistakable sin- 
cerity that his manner of living was 
one after her own heart. 

* You would like it?” he asked. 

“Yes, better than anything except 
gipsying.” 

“You would not like that,” he told 
her smiling. “At least when you 
came to know what it was really like, 
you would not.” 

“You think not? Perhaps so; I 
don’t know much about it ; have you 
tried ?” 

“Rather not,” he said; “I have 
tried bush-life though.” 

“Is that like it?” 

“No; not altogether. There are 
not so many fellow-gipsies in that ; 
also there are not necessarily dirt and 
dishonesty.” 

“ But there are sometimes?” Bill 
asked as if she were anxious there 
should be. 

“Occasionally you run against 
queer customers, men from the ends 
of the earth, who had very much 
better have stayed there, if they 
could not contrive to drop off alto- 
gether.” 

“T should think they were worse 
than fellow-gipsies,” Bill observed. 

“That’s a matter of opinion ; be- 
sides, there is always plenty of room 
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there, and you don’t come across them 
often. I think the thing which strikes 
me most of all here is the smallness ; 
it is all so ‘ preserved.’” 

Bill was interested. “I 
like to see the Bush,” she said. 

“Tt is not much to see,” he told 
her, but added, “ station-life would 
suit you; I believe you would like 
that.” 

“Tell me about it.” And he told 
her what he thought would interest 
her, she listening with eager face. 

And thus they spent the time 
pleasantly enough until the rain 
ceased sufficiently for her to go home. 
He walked to the gate with her, and 
then went back to his barns and 
sheds revolving in his mind a theory 
he had not much considered before, 
—the theory of natural selection, 
which he interpreted to mean the 
wisdom of choosing your wife as you 
choose your horse, for general suit- 
ability to your purpose. 

She was young, it is true, and 
perhaps a little wild, but she could 
be trained; she would also sober 
down of herself, and she would pro- 
bably never develope her latent possi- 
bilities for mischief if she married 
early. She was not what one would 
describe as tractable, though she was 
accommodating, far too accommodat- 
ing not to be more or less submissive 
to superior experience. And she was 
all one could desire for practical 
purposes. 

Practical purposes! That was just 
it; in adopting a practical farmer’s 
life he found he needed a practical 
farmer’s wife; there was no room at 
his hearth for the stately lady whom 
fancy (not yet dead) had once painted 
in that position. There was something 
wrong with the present arrangement ; 
a man either wanted to be something 
less or else to have something more 
than modern codes allowed. The 
patriarch Abraham supplied what 


should 
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must even then have been a long- 
felt want in taking, besides the chief 
and lady wife, a humbler working 
partner. 

Harborough was not a man given 
to acting hastily, at least the para- 
mount person in his character was 
not; concerning the other person he 
did not know much. He thought a 
long time of Bill and her suitability 
for his purpose, entirely oblivious 
for the moment of her curious at- 
tractions ; but he could come to no 
conclusion either as to whether he 
wanted her or whether, if he did, 
she wanted him. However, he need 
not have wearied himself with the 
consideration that night, for, as it 
chanced, he had almost a month in 
which to think it over before he saw 
her again. That very evening she 
went to Wrugglesby and did not 
come back to Ashelton for some 
weeks, 

As she crossed the yard on her 
homeward way Robert met her, his 
heavy face wearing a look of real 
concern. 

“Bear up, little girl!” was his 
greeting, for he saw that his face 
had already broken the bad news. 
“Cheer up! It hasn’t come to 
the worst yet, and we're not going 
to be frightened into thinking it’s 
coming, either ;—we’re just going to 
drive in to Wrugglesby and see.” 

“Have they sent for me?” she 
asked, her face whitening. 

“Yes,— you're not going to cry, 
are you? It mayn’t be so bad as all 
that. There’s a brave girl! Run in 
and get a wrap or something, you'll 
be cold before you get there. They’ll 
have Beauty in the cart in a twink- 
ling, and you shall drive her if you 
like.” 

Bill smiled a little; he was trying 
to comfort her as well as he could and 
she was grateful for the intention. 


She even pretended to be pleased to 
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drive the spirited mare hitherto for- 
bidden to her; it might have hurt 
him if she had not. It might have 
hurt him if she had refused the sweet- 
meats he kept popping in her mouth, 
and she ate them though each one 
seemed as if it would choke her. 

He talked a little during the first 
part of the drive and she tried to 
answer him, but after a while he felt 
the wisdom of silence, and they both 
became quiet until just as he handed 
her out at Langford House he said 
awkwardly: “ You shall never want 
for anything while I live, I swear you 
sha’n’t! Theresa and I will always 
have a home for you,—mind that, 
little girl.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Mr. James Browntow was a 


busy man; a hard-working solicitor, 
partner in an old firm, and a good 
firm though scarcely a rich one. 


He 
was not rich himself ; he had worked 
hard all his life to attain moderate 
comfort, and he continued to work 
hard, though he was now past 
middle-age, partly to maintain the 
same standard of comfort, and partly 
because he cherished a delusion that 
nothing in the firm could go on with- 
out him. But, in spite of his business 
and its importance, he felt bound to 
devote a certain amount of time to 
the affairs of the late Miss Isabella 
Brownlow. It is true she was not a 
very near relation, but he had been 
legal adviser as well as relation, and 
moreover, the nieces she left seemed 
to be in a particularly solitary con- 
dition. 

“But one is married, I thought,” 
Mrs. Brownlow objected from the 
further end of the dinner-table. The 
train from Wrugglesby had been late, 
and made the dinner late too; ac- 
cordingly the lamb was overcooked, 
and the clockwork regularity of the 
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household disturbed. Mrs. Brown- 
low felt slightly annoyed; also she 
considered that if one of the nieces 
was married her husband should have 
taken over the affairs of the family, 
instead of troubling somebody else’s 
husband,—and, incidentally, somebody 
else’s excellent cook. 

Mr. Brownlow probably knew these 
sentiments, but he was not disturbed 
by them that night for the import- 
ance of business was great in his eyes ; 
moreover, he had been discreetly 
handled earlier in the day. “ Yes,” 
he said, “yes, one is married, com- 
fortably married, I should say ; but 
a man is not bound to take over his 
wife’s family. He has professed him- 
self quite ready to give a home to the 
youngest girl; the others will carry 
on the school.” 

“ A wise plan, I should think,” 
Mrs. Brownlow said, with a sigh. 
She was always sadly affected by the 
delinquencies of the present age, 
which she possessed great abilities 
for discovering. “It is liberal of 
him,” she went on. “I suppose he 
will be repaid by the girl finding out 
one day that she is unable to bear a 
dependent position and must make 
her own way in the world, after 
having had a long training for it 
at somebody else’s expense. Girls 
usually get such ideas nowadays.” 

Mr. Brownlow agreed with the 
general sentiment, but defended this 
particular girl. “I don’t think she 
is that sort at all,” he said. “She 
is very young, a plain, quiet little 
thing ; she looked docile ; Miss Hains 
spoke of her as if she were a child.” 

“There is no family?” Mrs. 
Brownlow asked. “I mean the 
married one,—Mrs. Morton, didn’t 
you say the name was—has no 
family ?” 

* No.” 

“ But if she has by-and-bye, what 
will become of this girl? Can they 
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afford to keep her ? 
you think ?” 

“T have talked it all over with 
Miss Hains who really is a sensible 
woman. She is five and thirty, I 
dare say, and a sensible, clever 
woman.” Polly might have been 
considered clever in some senses of 
the word; that she had certain 
claims to ability was proved by the 
opinion she had produced in Mr. 
Brownlow’s mind. “She and I,” 
went on the worthy gentleman 
unconsciously placing the persons in 
their right order of importance, “ she 
and I have decided that her cousin 
Wilhelmina had better return home 
with Mrs. Morton for the present. 
The school is not larger than she 
herself, with the assistance of Miss 
Waring, can manage. In the course 


Is it wise, do 


of time they hope to increase it, 

when Wilhelmina can come back to 

help them with the younger pupils.” 
Mrs. Brownlow thought this an 


excellent arrangement and asked for 
personal details of its originator. 

“Miss Hains? No, she is not 
handsome,” her husband said in 
answer to her question, “but a 
sensible, practical woman. Reaily it 
is quite surprising how business like 
she is when you come to think that 
she has lived so long in that little 
country town,—how business-like and 
yet how very womanly, how essen- 
tially feminine, not in the least 
self-assertive and cpinionated.” 

Such were the golden opinions 
Polly had won from Mr. Brownlow. 
Hardly so flattering was her opinion 
of him, which she was at that same 
time expressing to Bella and Bill as 
they sat together in the twilight. 

The first shock of their grief was 
over now. It is true there was an 
aching blank left in their lives by the 
death of this kindly, not over-wise 
aunt, but the first sharpness was 
over, the first ache a little dulled. 
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Bella and Theresa had lost their 
own mother not so many years ago, 
and though they had dearly loved 
their aunt, the loss of her was not 
what the earlier grief had been, nor 
yet what it was to Bill who could 
remember no mother. Bill’s loss was 
greatest, and greatest also to her was 
the shock, for this was the first time 
real sorrow had touched her life. 
She had, too, more time and oppor- 
tunity to think about it, having, as 
the youngest, but little to do with 
all the plans and work consequent 
upon Miss Brownlow’s death. Polly, 
of course, was very busy; mourning 
alone offered a large field for her 
energies, for the cousins could not 
afford to employ even the local 
milliner and dressmaker. 

“We must let them dress us for 
the funeral,” Polly had said, but 
added, “I hardly think we need get 
Bill’s hat there; I will do that 
myself, for we must save wherever 
we can. As for other clothes, we 
must manage somehow; one good 
dress apiece is al] we can afford.” 

And she had sighed; extensive 
mourning would have compensated 
her somewhat for a much heavier 
bereavement. Not but that she did 
mourn for Miss Brownlow ; her grief 
was real, though perhaps not quite 
so deep as theirs, thought Bella and 
Theresa. As for Bill, when she had 
cried herself sick with the abandon- 
ment of childhood, she felt an hys- 
terical inclination to laugh as she 
watched the perfection of Polly’s 
sorrow. It was real, as real as any 
other of Polly’s feelings; she felt it 
after her fashion, but principally 
because it was the fashion to feel it. 

By the May evening when Mr. 
Brownlow so much commended Polly, 
that “sensible and practical woman” 
considered it time to abate the first 
intensity of her grief. She had been 
abating it by degrees, and during 
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Mr. Brownlow’s visit had shown a 
demeanour of subdued sorrow blent 
with practical common-sense. After 
his departure she subdued her sor- 
row still more, and when the cousins 
sat together that evening she dis- 
cussed matters with the air of one 
who, having paid off the funeral 
cortége, now opens the shutters and 
prepares to return to the normal 
condition of things. Theresa had 
gone home to Haylands; she had 
been obliged to go back there some 
time before, but had driven to 
Wrugglesby with Robert that day 
so as to be present during Mr. Brown- 
low’s visit. The school was to re-open 
at the beginning of the next week, 
the holidays on account of Miss 
Brownlow’s death being deducted 
from the midsummer vacation; an 
unavoidable arrangement not much 
to Polly’s taste. 

“We are too poor to afford sor- 
row,” she observed, “ at least comfort- 
able sorrow.” 

“As if comfort mattered at such 
a time!” Bella replied with scorn. 
She was leaning with her elbows on 
the sill, looking through the open 
window into the street. 

Polly was of opinion that it did 
matter, but she did not explain her 
views at length for she wanted to 
talk over Mr. Brownlow’s suggestion. 

“You and I,” she said to Bella, 
“are to keep on this school for the 
rest of our lives) We must move 
into a smaller house to do it when 
the lease of this one is up. How 
would Chestnut Villa do? It is 
empty now, and I don’t expect any- 
one will take it before then; it is too 
mouldy.” 

“ Yes,” acquiesced Bella in a spirit- 
less voice. She looked across the 
empty, darkening street to the 
doctor’s prim house opposite; the 
scent of the laburnums came to her 
from his garden, the sound of a 


wheel-barrow from a neighbour’s close 
by. It was all very dull and narrow 
and small—and the prospect offered ? 
It is hard to be young and fair and 
told at two-and-twenty that to live 
at Chestnut Villa (too mouldy for 
anyone else) and teach small girls 
is one’s fate beyond redemption. 

“We are to keep on with the 
school,” Polly was saying. 

“T suppose so.” Bella did not look 
round. 

“Do you?” Polly retorted. “I 
don’t then! For one thing, I don’t 
suppose the school will keep on with 
us.” 

Bella did look round now. “It 
will, it must!” she exclaimed. ‘ What 
else are we to do?” 

“It won't,” Polly affirmed with 
confidence. ‘ Look how it has gone 
down even while poor Aunt, whom 
everyone knew, was here. If she,— 
and people sent their children to her 
out of friendship or because their 
cousins or someone used to come— 
if she could not keep it together, 
what are we likely to do? You 
can teach, but you have not passed 
many examinations, and you are 
young and not at all imposing; as 
for me, I have no certificates at all.” 

“But, Polly, you are clever in 
your own way; surely you could 
get pupils?” 

Polly did not think so, and she 
proceeded to make a statement of the 
case,—which girls were leaving, which 
likely to leave, and which among 
those living in the district were 
likely to come to Langford House, 
the last appearing to be very few. 
The case as set forth by her was 
not inspiriting. 

“But,” said Bella at last, “why 
did you not tell Mr. Brownlow 
this? You seemed to think it all 
satisfactory when you were talking 
to him.” 

“Mr. Brownlow!” replied Polly 
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contemptuously. “What would be 
the good of telling a person like 
that?” 

“We have no one else to advise or 
help us, no one at all; Robert does 
not know and I am sure you don’t 
think much of his opinion.” 

Seeing Bella in real consternation, 
Bill shut her book. It was A Mip- 
SUMMER-NIGH?’s Dream, recommended 
by Mr. Dane, and she had found a 
great delight in it during those days. 
“What is your plan?” she asked 
Polly, as she put the book away and 
seated herself on the table. 

“T cannot say I have a plan,” Polly 
answered slowly, “not exactly a plan, 
—I may not do it; it depends on 
several things.” 

“Several persons?” Bill suggested ; 
“persons or a person?” Polly did 
not answer, and Bill followed up her 
suspicions: “A person who you are 
not sure will do what you want?” 

Polly shifted uneasily; she seldom 


reckoned persons as obstacles to her 
plans, but in this case Bill was right, 
for she herself was the person in 
question, and Polly was not at all 
sure of the worth of her own 
authority over her ward,—she and 


Theresa having been appointed 
guardians. 

“Tt is all very perplexing,” she 
said with a sigh. “I hardly know 
what will be best to do for you and 
me. It principally concerns you and 
me, as poor Aunt said, for Bella has 
a little money of her own, and, even 
if she does not marry, she is never 
likely to want a home with Theresa 
living so near.” 

“Neither is Bill,” Bella said. 
“Robert has offered it to Bill; I 
don’t see how you can expect him to 
take us both. I am very glad he 
has offered it to her; she wants it 
much more than I do.” 

Polly agreed. “But,” she added, 
“T should not think Bill would like 


to quarter herself on Robert and 
Theresa for the rest of her life; that 
is what it would amount to, for she 
could never be a governess and come 
and go as you could. It was very 
kind of them to offer it, but I should 
not think Bill would take it, except, 
of course, just for the present. I 
know I should not.” 

“You will mostly take all you can 
get,” Bill observed not without truth. 
Before Polly could deny the charge 
sne asked: “On whom does your plan 
depend? Not on Bella; she evidently 
has nothing to do with it; have I?” 

“Yes, Bill,” Polly said severely ; 
“it is for your good as well as mine. 
You don’t deserve to be considered, 
but I have a sense of responsibility.” 

“ What can I do that is any good 
to you?” Bill speculated. ‘“ What is 
it, Polly? Something you hardly 
expect me to do?” 

“Nothing of the sort! I should 
always expect you to do as I wished, 
especially as I am your guardian.” 

An audience of two was quite 
sutlicient for Polly, who even when 
alone could hardly refrain from 
taking a part. Bill knew the value 
of her efforts. “What is your plan?” 
she asked simply, and Polly, after a 
few more preliminary flourishes, set 
it forth. Briefly it was this: to let 
things remain as arranged with Mr. 
Brownlow until Christmas, when the 
lease of the house expired; then to 
give up the school,—sell it if there 
was anything to sell—Bella to obtain 
a situation as resident governess, 
making Haylands her home in the 
holidays ; Polly and Bill to move to 
London or the suburbs— 

“ And take lodgers !” cried Bill. 

“Yes, probably,” Polly said; “we 
should not have enough to live on 
without doing something, and that 
would be the best we could do. I 
have thought about boarders, but 
that won't do; you want more 

















capital for a boarding-house ; besides 
boarders are a nuisance nor do they 
really pay so well as lodgers, though 
of course they sound much better. 
We need not tell people about here 
that we are letting lodgings; we can 
say we are taking a few paying 
guests, because we could not get a 
house small enough for just our two 
selves.” 

This plan, except for the unneces- 
sary deception, met with Bella’s entire 
approval. Bill, to Polly’s annoyance, 
did not give an opinion, but sat think- 
ing, probably of what part she was to 
play and why she, rather than Bella, 
had been chosen for the venture. 
The same question occurred to Bella. 
“Why should not you and I do 
this?” she asked. “I should do just 
as well as Bill, and besides, we should 
have more capital as I could put 
my money into it. And then there 
would be no need to upset Robert’s 
arrangement; I am sure he really 
meant Bill to make Haylands her 
home.” 

“My dear Bella,” said Polly in 
her most motherly manner, “there 
are two or three reasons why it 
should not be you. To begin with, 
you are too pretty, and our lodgers 
will probably be men, very likely 
young city men,— you understand? 
To go on with, why should not Bill 
be independent? If she puts her 
share of the money in and helps me 
she would be independent in a 
measure, and I certainly know of 
no other way in which she could be.” 

Bella was not altogether satisfied ; 
but Bill was, for she had solved the 
problem on herown account. “There 
is going to be no servant kept in that 
house !” she exclaimed. 

“What nonsense!” Bella said, and 
Polly explained that she should have 
a girl. Then they talked the plan 
over afresh, Bill remaining aggravat- 
ingly silent. At last, Bella going 
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into the kitchen to speak to the maid, 
Polly turned angrily to the table 
where the small figure was almost 
lost in the darkness. “I suppose,” 
she said sharply, “you are going to 
oppose me?” 

Bill laughed softly. “ Fancy you 
being afraid of me and my opposi- 
tion,” she said half to herself. 

Polly did not attempt to deny the 
fact. ‘“ You are the most obstinate, 
contrary, silly little creature in the 
world,” was her only answer. 

Bill seemed still more amused. 
“ Why did you let me know you were 
afraid ?” she asked. 

“* What is the good of pretending ?” 
was Polly’s only answer, and Bill 
quoted some past words of her cousin’s 
in reply. “‘Truth is a luxury poor 
people cannot always afford ;’ I have 
heard you give that to somebody as 
an excuse for your pretending. I 
don’t think it a very good one myself, 
but I have heard you make it. I 
suppose you can afford to be truthful 
with me?” 

“Tam not going to pretend with 
you,” Polly said. “ Look here, Bill, 
you are only a child and you are very 
ignorant and not at all clever,—I 
hope you don’t mind me saying these 
things, I am only telling the plain 
truth—you are all this, but in some 
respects you have much more sense 
than Bella and Theresa; you have 
more vitality, more—I don’t know 
what—but more backbone; you are 
not so much a Brownlow, not a 
Brownlow at all.” 

“Thank you,” said Bill, who did 
not seem overwhelmed with the flat- 
tery. 

“What is your objection?” Polly 
asked after a pause. “I suppose you 
think you would have to work too 
hard.” 

“No I don’t. Oh, no I don’t at 
all; we should share the work out 
fairly, Polly, very fairly.” 
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Just then Bella came back, and the 
discussion was dropped; but Polly 
was not altogether dissatisfied, con- 
cluding from Bill’s manner then, and 
later, that she would probably fall in 
with the plan when the time came. 
As for Bill, there was no hesitation 
in her mind about accepting the 
proposition ; there was nothing else 
she could do, for she could not live 
with Robert and Theresa permanently, 
unless they would let her work their 
garden for a profit and look upon the 
proceeds as payment from her. They 
would not let her do this, so, though 
she would have preferred the garden 
to the lodgings, she was quite willing 
to accept the latter, since the former 
was unattainable. Live with Theresa 
without the garden she would not, for 
she had discovered, or rather she had 
gradually come to know of certain 
things which led her to believe that 
Theresa and Robert could not afford 
to offer her a permanent home. “I 
don’t believe Theresa knows,” she said 
to herself, “or if she does, she does 
not realise how things are. I wonder 
if Robert does? He was always 
telling me separate bits ; I wonder if 
he looks at things whole; but he 
must, of course he must do so.” 

These thoughts occupied Bill’s mind 
a good deal, and another was added 
to them at this time, surprise at her 
own power over Polly. Either openly 
or covertly Polly’s will had been 
supreme at Langford House; she 
had always planned and decided for 
them all; it was a strange and won- 
derful thing that she should have 
considered Bill in this plan, feared 
her opposition even while she sought 
her help—strange, yet perhaps not 
altogether unreasonable. Bill felt 
a childish amusement in the novelty 
of the situation, and also a sense of 
responsibility. But of course she had, 
and she knew she had, a certain com- 
pelling power over Polly, else why 
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had she taken her to Wood Hall? 
Shrewd, unprincipled Polly! To be 
sure, Bill did not call her that; she 
did not think about her principles, 
but, true to her nature, accepted her 
cousin as she found her, and never 
judged her at all. 

What with one thing and another 
Bill seemed to be fast growing older ; 
when she went back to Ashelton at 
the end of May she felt that years 
instead of weeks had elapsed since she 
had left it. A month makes a differ- 
ence to the country in the spring- 
time, and she noticed many changes 
during the drive to Haylands. The 
grass had grown: in some of the 
fields it had come up into little bil- 
lows, where a patch of more fertile 
soil had caused some part to rise 
above the rest ; in other fields it was 
all long and soft, spiked here and 
there with the shafts of its unopened 
flowers. Everywhere there were 
buttercups, a golden cloth of butter- 
each 
hedge snow - powdered with its 
blossom, each thorn-bush a bride in 
its white veil. The earth had been 
busy, Bill felt, very busy; the early 
fruit was set in the orchard, the 
blossom off the apples, the oaks fully 
in leaf, the cow-parsley, waist-high, 
made every ditch a fairy-land. 

It had all changed very much, and 
Bill felt that she had changed too ; 
then she turned to the garden, and 
in a sudden rebound from the trouble 
of the past weeks forgot about herself 
and her changes. There was so much, 
so very much to be done, that to have 
lost a month at this time of year was 
a sad thing. She worked desperately, 
enthusiastically, to make up for it ; and 
at dusk she struck work and forgot 
all about her age and her responsi- 
bilities, wandering forth with Shake- 
speare’s fairies (she knew them all by 
heart now) into the orchard and the 
fields and the deep, grass-grown 


cups; everywhere hawthorn, 
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ditches almost as if she expected to 
find the fairy-folk there. 

And thus it was that Gilchrist 
Harborough found her. During her 
absence at Wrugglesby he had debated 
his problem of natural selection more 
than once, and had at last decided 
to let matters drift. He did not 
phrase his decision thus; he put it 
that, since he was not likely to see 
her again for a long time, it was not 
worth thinking about it any more. So 
he did not think ; indeed, he thought 
so little that, when he saw Bill again, 
he forgot the problem and never for 
an instant thought of her as an 
integral part of it, or as a practical 
farmer’s wife, or anything else prac- 
tical. He himself on that occasion 
could hardly be regarded as a practical 
person seeking a wife in a cool and 
reasonable manner. There was no 
suggestion of a carefully thought out 
plan about it; it was just man and 
woman, and the dewy fragrance of 
trodden grass in the dusk of an 
evening when May and June meet 
to make it neither spring nor summer 
but a mid-heaven between. 

He heard Bill’s curious many-noted 
voice as he passed down the lane 
where he had talked with her on 
the day they first spoke of Robert 
Morton. She had been in the orchard 
then, as she was now. She had dis- 
covered an echo in the orchard,—the 
back of some barns, the end of an old 
wall, something caused it; it pleased 
her, and she sang softly, pausing to 
hear the repeated sound. “ Fearest 
to love me”—and “love me” came 
the echo distinctly. ‘Love me,” she 
cried again to the clear repetition, 
“love me—me !” answering the sound 
as it answered her, till the twilight 
seemed filled with passionate whisper- 
ing melody. 

Harborough stopped abruptly. If 
he had been wise he would have gone 
on, but he forgot to be wise ; we are 
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none of us always wise. The old 
love-song had wooed another on a 
summer night long ago; it held him 
now, it rouséd something in him, and 
he could not go. The singer ceased ; 
she must have felt his presence, for 
she turned where she stood knee-deep 
in the coarse grasses and white- 
flowered weeds, and saw him leaning 
against the gate. 

“Go on,” he said ; “ finish it.” 

It was perhaps not a polite form 
of greeting after her weeks of absence 
and trouble, but he had forgotten 
that; he had forgotten everything 
in his desire to hear the words that 
he knew should follow. The natural 
man in him was urging him to leap 
the gate, to stand beside her, and 
to make her say those words for him. 

She hesitated in silence for a 
moment. In the dusk she could not 
see his face very clearly, yet she 
must have known that the self in 
him to which she appealed was in 
the ascendant; she wanted to play 
and to make him play, yet she was 
half afraid. “No,” she said standing 
still among the grasses. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “yes—I will 
come and make you!” 

Then the witchcraft of the night 
took possession of her, and the un- 
named irresistible impulses, thought 
of our simple ancestry to be born of 
the elfin-folk, came upon her. ‘Come 
then!” she cried. 

In an instant he was over the 
gate, under the green twilight of the 
apple-trees, around the grasses where 
she stood. But she, now wild as a 
kitten at evening, had fled; from 
the denser shadow of the nut-bushes 
she called to him, yet when he 
reached their shade her voice came 
from a far corner of the orchard— 
“ Fearest to love me—fearest ”—and 
because she was now in the best pos- 
sible position for her echo the an- 
swer came back “ Fearest,” “ fearest ! ” 
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till it was hard to say which was the 
fickle varying voice and which the 
repeated sound. 

It was like hunting a shadow, 
about as easy, about as wise, but— 
but he was young and she was younger 
still, and the earth redecked was 
young too, young with eternal youth. 
The fragrance of its breath was like 
wine to them, the scent of the falling 
laburnum and lilac in the garden, 
the smell of the hawthorn in the 
hedge, the trodden grass under foot, 
the dew that was upon the ground, 
the wind that whispered in the dark- 
ness of the trees. He was intoxicated 
with it, intoxicated with the chase ; 
an instinct of the days when man 
wooed maid with swiftness of foot 
and strength of arm was upon him. 
He was—ah, well, it did not matter, 
there was no explanation ; only when 
suddenly he startled her all unawares 
among the tall weeds, he completed 
the line which surprise had stayed on 
her lips. “ Fearest,” she had called 
thinking him far away; and “To 
love me?” he finished crushing her 
to silence in his arms. 

For a moment she was still in his 
arms; it might have been her will, 
it might not ;—then, with a sudden 
effort she wrenched herself free, and 
he was alone in the darkening 
orchard. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Man is a triple development ; call 
him body, soul and spirit, or mind, 
matter and extension,—he is, how- 
ever regarded, a trinity. A man who 
recognises his three natures (which 
fortunately all do not), and who in 
his wife or work gratifies two of the 
three, is asking much of Providence 
when he complains that the third is 
unsatisfied. Yet this was Gilchrist 
Harborough’s case. Mind had coun- 
selled him to seek Wilhelmina Alardy 
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as his wife; reason pointed out her 
unique suitability to his require- 
ments; common sense told him that 
she was exactly and precisely the 
person for all practical purposes. Yet 
he had hesitated, perhaps because he 
had an intuitive, if unexpressed, idea 
that such excellent logic was not 
always the best foundation for 
domestic happiness. That was a 
month ago; but then, last night in 
the twilight came Matter, and, for- 
getting Mind’s cool selection, dis- 
covered that the girl was desirable, 
sought and made her captive in a 
somewhat savage fashion, asking no 
better reason than her voice, no 
stronger proof than her contact when 
his arms held her. 

Yet in the morning the man was 
not satisfied with this double choice. 
To begin with, he despised himself 
because he had allowed Matter to get 
the upper hand; as a consequence 
he—well, no, he did not exactly 
despise the cause—but at least he 
did not altogether respect her just 
then. “The woman tempted me,”— 
it was a coward’s excuse and he 
would not make it. She was not to 
blame, at least not much; he would 
do her justice. And he hon>stly 
tried, though he did not altogether 
succeed, for he did not understand 
the childish folly which had prompted 
her to the game in the orchard. 
Sheer folly it had been, and nothing 
more ; she knew nothing of his sensa- 
tions and emotions, and his capture 
of her at the end had come like a 
thunder-clap in its stunning sudden- 
ness and left her even now not fully 
aware of the true state of the case. 

So Harborough in his mind did 
her justice so far as he could; and 
in his actions he determined without 
delay to explain his equivocal words 
of last night and make her a formal 
offer of marriage. And when he felt 
not altogether glad about this deci- 
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sion, he reminded himself how en- 
tirely reason had chosen her before 
impulse had dictated last night's 
words. As for the ideal, the fair 
and stately woman, a queen with 
holy face and ways of gentle dig- 
nity,—there was not room at his 
hearth for her. She could not rise 
early to milk his cows; she could 
not toil and work and stand beside 
him in the dirt and drudgery of his 
daily round ; at least his queen could 
not, for so she would not be queen. 
There is doubtless a dignity in labour, 
but it is not easily discernible when 
labour is translated into soap and 
water, mud and ashes, red hands and 
tumbled hair. He could not afford 
an ideal ; he did not need a woman to 
worship, but one to live with, human, 
likeable, one to work with, strong, 
capable,—and he went to look for Bill. 

But Bill was not easy to find ; 
she should have been working in 
the garden at this time, but from 


the field-path he could not see her. 


He retraced his steps, and from 
another point sought her as unsuc- 
cessfully. He climbed a little hill 
and looked down upon the garden, 
but she was not there. Then he 
went back, by way of the lane, to 
the orchard, but she was not there 
either ; she must have gone on some 
message for Theresa ; he would come 
again in the afternoon, and find her 
then. But he did not find her, for 
then, as earlier, she saw him coming 
and ran away to hide. She did not 
exactly know why; she was afraid of 
what he would say, of what he had 
said ; she did not altogether under- 
stand herself or him or anything ; 
only she was afraid. She longed to 
tell someone,— Mr. Dane—her world 
held no one else who was likely to 
be of any use. She would have 
liked to tell him as she told him 
of Harborough of Gurnett, but, for 
ome reason that she could not 
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fathom, she was ashamed; so she 
only worked hard and tried not to 
think, and when she saw her lover 
coming (if lover he was) she hid 
herself. 

But Gilchrist Harborough was not 
to be turned from his purpose like 
this, and, having sought her in vain 
on the next day, he presented him- 
self at the house in the evening and 
asked Jessie for Miss Alardy. It was 
raining, a fine soft rain, which re- 
joiced the heart and made things 
almost grow before the eyes. Bill 
would be indoors now, for the rain- 
clouds had closed the evening in early, 
and in the drawing-room, where he 
waited, it seemed already dark. 

Jessie went to find Bill. “She 
has just gone to the attic to look for 
a sieve,” Theresa said, and Jessie went 
up the attic-stairs. ‘‘ Miss Bill!” she 
called, standing at the top and look- 
ing down the long passage from the 
right of which the three attics opened. 
The place looked ghostly in the grey 
twilight ; there was a spot of wet on 
the low ceiling, the roof leaked by 
the chimney where the starlings had 
built last year, there was a great hole 
in the floor under the window, and 
there were rats in the attic. Jessie 
gathered her skirts about her, and, 
after a preliminary sh-oo / to frighten 
any chance creatures that might be 
about, came into the passage. “ Miss 
Bill,” she called again, “you're 
wanted; Mr. Harborough wants to 
see you.” 

Now that was precisely the infor- 
mation for which Bill was waiting. 
She had heard the door-bell ring as 
she looked over some tools in the 
back attic, but she had not associated 
the sound with herself until Jessie 
began to ascend the stairs. Then she 
had guessed that the visitor was Gil- 
christ Harborough, and that he had 
come to see her. She fully intended 
to go down and see him ; it was, of 
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course, what she must do, and there 
certainly was no reason why she 
should not; yet when she heard 
Jessie's voice an uncontrollable im- 
pulse to escape took possession of 
her. She looked round; there was 
no escape, no way out but the door 
by which Jessie would enter. The 
door of a big cupboard, however, 
stood ajar behind her; quick as 
thought she opened it, pulled it to 
after her and stood pressed against 
the wall within, holding the door 
close by its rough planking. 

Jessie peeped into each of the 
attics in turn, and then muttering, 
“* She ain’t here after all,” went down- 
stairs again; but Bill remained in 
the cupboard till she heard the front 
door shut after Harborough. It was 
some time, for they looked thoroughly 
for her before he went away. Her 


prison was cramped, dark, and very 
close, and there was a warm smell 
of old hops about it which after- 


wards she always associated with that 
evening and her folly. It was folly, 
and as such she regretted it when it 
was too late and would have gladly 
undone it if she could. 

Later, when she came down-stairs, 
Theresa told her of Harborough’s 
visit and asked her where she was 
when they called her. She did not 
tell and her reply, guardedly given, 
left only a vague impression on her 
cousin’s mind. Theresa, believing 
she must have gone to the barn with 
her tools, thought no more about it 
until the next afternoon when Har- 
borough presented himself again. 
This time he asked for ‘Theresa, 
having learned from Robert that his 
wife and Polly were left guardians of 
their young cousin. 

It was Sunday, and by Theresa’s 
invitation Bella and Polly had walked 
from Wrugglesby that morning to 
spend the day at Haylands; they 
had come early and would stay till 


the evening, when Robert was going 
to drive them home. Polly was 
dozing placidly on the dining-room 
sofa when Harborough came, and Bill 
was curled up in the orchard with 
a book, oblivious alike of impending 
events and the dampness of the 
grass. Harborough might almost 
have caught her now had he tried ; 
but he did not, for he decided that 
his best plan would be to apply in 
the old-fashioned way to Mrs. Morton 
for permission to address her cousin. 

Accordingly he did so, and he did it 
with some self-possession, for the whole 
thing was now very clear in his own 
mind and he wished to get it settled. 
It was, after all, to him a very simple 
and straightforward matter now. 

But to Theresa it was very dif- 
ferent, very overwhelming it might 
almost be said, in its unexpectedness. 
She gazed at him blankly for a 
moment, too much astonished for 
speech. “Bill?” she said at last, 
“Bill? She is a child!” 

“She is young,” Harborough ad- 
mitted, “but she must be nearly 
eighteen ; that is not so very young, 
you know.” 

“She is not eighteen till the winter; 
we have always looked upon her as 
a child. You must forgive my as- 
tonishment, she seems such a child 
to us.” 

Harborough said he could easily 
understand her feelings; indeed, he 
allowed, in some respects Bill seemed 
a child to him, though in others the 
very reverse. 

“She is very capable,” Theresa said, 
“but I am afraid when you come to 
speak to her on this subject you will 
find her very childish,—I mean, she 
will be so unprepared for it, it will 
be difficult.” 

Harborough smiled slightly. “I 
do not think it will be an entire sur- 
prise to her,” he said. “I do not 
mean that I know how she will re- 
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ceive me, but that I should come will 
not, I fancy, altogether astonish her.” 

Theresa felt more and more be- 
wildered. “I think you must be 
mistaken,” was all she could say; but 
he was persistent in his opinion, and 
certainly, whether he was right or 
wrong, there was no valid reason why 
he should not speak to Bill. Theresa, 
however, still believing in the girl’s 
complete ignorance, stipulated for 
one thing: Bill’s decision whatever 
it was, should not be considered final. 
“For,” Theresa said, “I am very 
much afraid she will not really know 
her own mind.” 

Harborough acquiesced to this, and 
also to the suggestion that Polly 
should be consulted. “She is here 
now,” Theresa told him; “ perhaps it 
would be better if you were to see 
her, as Bill is really more her charge 
than mine.” 

Harborough had no particular wish 
to consult the unknown Polly, but 
he could not do less than agree, so 
Theresa went to find her. She was 
still dozing on the sofa in the dining- 
room, and there was no one else there. 
Theresa roused her and told her the 
news briefly, wishing the while that 
Polly had not slept so soundly, and 
fearing lest she should not fully 
understand. But she need have had 
no fears ; Polly grasped the situation 
completely. ‘Has he any money?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, oh yes, some, not a great 
deal, of course; he has a little farm. 
But, Polly, Bill—” 

“A farm? Oh, he is the man who 
lives by himself and does his own 
work to prove something, I remember. 
That will just suit Bill.” 

Polly got up, went to the glass 
above the mantelpiece and began to 
arrange her front hair. 

“Tt is impossible to think of that 
child marrying him, of her marrying 
anyone yet,” Theresa protested. 
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Polly did not think so. “I don’t 
see why she should not,” she said 
coolly ; “you may be pretty sure she 
has given him encouragement, or he 
would not come here like this.” 

“That proves nothing,” said 
Theresa. “ He does not know in 
the least whether she will have him 
or not; he spoke to me first because 
she is so very young.” 

“Possibly, but she knows what is 
coming ; he as good as told you so.” 

“He is mistaken ; I am sure he is,” 

“Tl tell you whether I think so 
or not after I have seen him. I don’t 
much expect he is ; and knowing Bill 
as well as I do, well—” Polly broke 
off and with an impressive silence 
conveyed more than words could. 

Theresa did not altogether believe 
her, but she felt that she herself was 
far from understanding Bill. “ At 
all events,” she said, “I told him he 
could speak to her. There is nothing 
against him as far as I know, and 
whatever she says now is not to be 
considered absolutely binding.” 

“What do you mean?” Polly 
stopped abruptly to ask the question 
as she was opening the door. 

“T mean,” Theresa answered, “ that 
if she accepts him she is not to be 
considered engaged ; she shall be free 
to change her mind if she likes, for I 
am sure she cannot really know any- 
thing about it.” 

“Not to be engaged?” Polly re- 
peated. “Is it to be kept private? 
No one is to be told, we are to have 
no hold over him?” 

“T will not have her bound ; it is 
not right,—you can’t think it right.” 

Theresa was surprised at Polly’s 
manner, and still more surprised 
when she turned upon her in low- 
voiced wrath,—‘“‘ You idiot !” she said. 

“ Polly!” Theresa exclaimed red- 
dening, and then added: “I will not 
have it; mind, I will not have her 
bound !” 
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And then the two passed into the 
drawing-room. Polly was affability 
itself ; she spoke of “ dear little Wil- 
helmina’s” youth, and of her own 
surprise, but held out some hopes of 
success to Harborough, who did not 
altogether trust her, though owing to 
her cleverness he did not distrust her 
as much as might have been expected. 
Nothing was said about Theresa’s con- 
dition, except that as Harborough was 
leaving she repeated it, and Polly, un- 
able to do anything else, seconded her. 

“T expect he wanted to see Bill 
this afternoon,” Theresa said when he 
had gone. 

“T expect he did,” Polly replied ; 
“ but I want to see her first. I mean 
to know what she has been doing.” 

“What she intends to do,” was 
also part of Polly’s meaning, and 
she set off at once to the orchard, 
feeling the remainder of the after- 
noon was all too short for her investi- 
gations. 


“ Bill,” she said, sitting down beside 
her cousin on a cushion she had 
brought for the purpose, “ Bill, what 


about Mr. Harborough?” Polly 
wasted no time over preliminaries. 
“The Mr. Harborough who lives here, 
I mean.” 

“ What about him?” Bill inquired, 
looking up from her book. 

Polly closed the book for her. “ Yes, 
what?” she said. ‘“ When and where 
have you seen him?” 

“Oh in lots of places,—-why? 
does not belong to Wood Hall.” 

“T know that. Bill,” she added 
suddenly, “has he been making love 
to you?” 

Then the time had come; Bill felt 
it intuitively and braced herself to 
meet it. But for the life of her she 
would have found it hard to say 
whether he had or had not committed 
the offence in question. She would 
not commit herself to do more than 
ask cautiously, “ Why?” 


He 
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“ He has!” Polly exclaimed. 

“ Well, I’m not sure;” and Bill so 
evidently meant what she said that 
Polly for a moment was nonplussed. 
“He has been here this afternoon,” 
she said. 

“To see me?” Bill asked, and 
Polly felt that was something of an 
admission. ‘“ No,” she answered, “to 
see Theresa and me about you.” 

“ Whatever for?” 

“To ask our permission—” 

“To make love to me?” At first 
the idea struck Bill as_ comical, 
but its gravity soon came home 
to her. 

“T suppose you think that absurd,” 
Polly said, “since he has already done 
it without our permission ; and he has 
done it, Bill, or something very like 
it. It is no use denying it; some- 
thing must have happened, something 
fairly pronounced, before a man of his 
stamp would come to Theresa and 
me as he came this afternoon. You 
must have given him very direct 
encouragement.” 

Polly paused for Bill to deny the 
charge, but the denial did not come; 
the girl sat silently considering the 
matter, tearing a leaf to pieces as she 
did so. 

“ Well?” Polly said at last interro- 
gatively. 

“ Did he tell you I had encouraged 
him? I mean, did he absolutely say 
so? Ishall ask him myself if I think 
you are deceiving me.” 

Polly thought it very likely that 
she would do so, and accordingly made 
answer : “ No, of course he did not say 
so in so many words, but his coming to 
us showed it ; besides he told Theresa, 
when she said you would be aston- 
ished, that he did not think you 
would be, that he had reason to 
believe you expected him.” Not be 
surprised to see him and expected him 
were convertible, if not synonymous, 
terms. 
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“Oh,” was Bill’s only answer. 

“Did you expect him?” Polly 
demanded. 

“TI suppose I did ; I don’t know.” 

“You must know what you expect 
if you are not absolutely stupid, 
and you might as well be honest 
about it; some people would have a 
good deal to say about your under- 
hand dealings.” 

Bill suggested that her cousin 
should say all she wished on the sub- 
ject, but Polly, regarding it as a 
waste of time, went on to observe 
with dignity: “I don’t want to 
inquire into your actions nor yet 
your intentions, but all I can say 
is that you have made an honour- 
able man,—a good man, Bill—believe 
you care for him ; and if you do not, 
if you mean nothing, you must settle 
the matter with him.” 

“T don’t believe you!” Bill ex- 
claimed. “I ran away from him, 
though I did tell him to come—I 
was only in fun—he hardly held—” 

She broke off, feeling that she 
could not lay the matter bare to her 
cousin. Polly was disappointed at 
the confession ending so abruptly, but 
she only said: “Tell him you were 
only in fun. If he knew you as 
well as I do he might not be sur- 
prised at such a questionable pro- 
ceeding ; but as he loves you, I am 
afraid it will be rather a shock to 
him.” 

“Loves me !—he loves me!” Bill 
repeated the words gently, her whole 
face softening. She had not thought 
of this before. She had such high, 
idyllic notions of love, hardly definite 
notions at all, only feeling that it 
was very great and supreme and far 
removed from her own life. 

“Of course he does,” Polly said, 
surprised at having touched an an- 
swering chord here, “else why should 
he want to marry you? You have 
nothing to recommend you.” 


“No,” Bill admitted, “no, I have 
not. How strange that he should 
want to marry me,—how strange and 
wonderful ! ” 

She sat looking across the orchard, 
her eyes filled with a great shining, her 
heart thrilled with gratitude to one 
who could love her. For herself, she 
did not know; his emotion would 
arouse an answering emotion in her ; 
if he loved her she could not choose 
but love him, just as when he held 
her she could not choose but stay for 
just a moment. She was very humble 
and submissive in heart just then. 

On the whole Polly was well 
satisfied with her talk. Bill would 
accept Harborough. Two things were 
in his favour, the girl’s joy and pride 
in this, the first love offered to her, 
her innocence of life and all it held, 
and also her curious, one-sided sense 
of honour. The first, aided by her 
oddly sympathetic, almost reflective, 
nature, would make her wish to 
accept the lover; the second, aided 
by Polly’s statement of the case, 
would make it impossible for her to 
refuse the man. So Polly was satis- 
fied that Bill would marry Har- 
borough ; probably next summer, as 
Theresa would not allow it before 
then, and Polly herself did not wish 
it. She wanted to begin her lodging- 
venture in the winter, and, though 
she would take Bella into partnership 
when Bill was married, she would 
prefer to have the younger cousin 
at the beginning of the enterprise. 
She considered that Bill was now 
settled for life, her future assured 
in a most unexpected fashion. Har- 
borough, she judged, was the sort of 
man she could depend upen to do 
his duty by his wife, and in spite of 
Theresa’s words, she would take care 
that at least a little of the arrange- 
ment was known to a few mutual 
friends. In this laudable intention, 
however, she was eventually frus- 
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trated by Bill. She had reckoned 
that Bill would see no reason for 
secrecy ; being sure of herself, what- 
ever motives ruled her decision now 
would rule it in a year’s time, and 
so she would oppose Theresa. But 
she did no such thing, not because 
she objected to publicity or saw any 
reason against it, but because Polly 
was in favour of it and Theresa 
against it. 

“Tt may be wise,” she said to 
Polly, “if you urge it, but if Theresa 
does it is right; in this I would 
rather do what is right than wise.” 

In vain Polly pointed out the 
wisdom, and explained that publicity 
was the only hold they had. Bill 
retorted haughtily that she wished 
for no hold, and went on to add 
that, if any rumour of her affairs 
should get about, she should consider 
Polly the culprit and behave accord- 
ingly. And Polly, having an inward 
conviction that she would keep her 


word in some unpleasant way, was 
obliged to remain silent. 

On that same Sunday evening, when 
Harborough spoke to the cousins, 
came Theresa to Bill’s room after she 
had gone to bed, and kissed her and 
cried over her and asked her if she 


really loved him. And Bill flung 
her arms round the young wife’s 
neck, almost suffocating her in the 
wealth of her hair, and said she 
did not know, feeling vaguely sorry 
for Theresa, and wondering if loving 
and being loved always brought tears. 

All the next day she was quiet 
and subdued, and in the evening 
the time came. She went into the 
orchard, thinking it likely that he 
would come down the lane to her. 
He did come; he saw her, and 
jumped the gate and came to her as 
she stood in the soft grass, her heart 
beating, a shy fearing happiness in 
her half awakened soul. He came to 
her striding over the grass in the 
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twilight of the apple-trees; but he 
did not know the tumult in her 
breast, did not recognise the half- 
awakened womanhood. He was not 
to-night, as once before, the strong 
man wooing the maid, nor was he 
the lover come to claim a girl’s heart. 
He came to ask her to be his wife 
because he believed it right to do so, 
because he believed it wise, because 
he thought for all practical purposes 
she was the woman best suited to 
his needs. He had desired her, it 
is true, but to-night it was not desire, 
not impulse; it was a deliberate 
plan, the wise performance of a 
wise act. But it lacked fire, lacked 
it woefully. And she, who shyly 
lifted shining eyes to those of the 
sober lover, could not kindle it; nay, 
she herself was not the same as the 
alluring shadow of the other night. 
He did not love the woman ; the elf- 
child fascinated him, the housewife 
pleased him, but the woman he did 
not recognise. The best of his nature 
was untouched by her ; he knew that 
he did not in the highest sense love 
her, and he did not pretend that he 
did. But, the pity was she thought 
he did; they had told her so, and, 
after all, as to love is often translated 
into daily life, perhaps they were 
right, though in her idyllic, almost 
childish rendering of the word, they 
were entirely and hopelessly wrong. 
So the question was asked and 
answered under the lichen-covered 
branches ; coolly, dispassionately, yet 
withal gently he asked; shyly she 
answered, not yet aware of the lack 
in it all. She was so ignorant, what 
should she know of love’s ways? So 
awed, she could not criticise his 
words, so subdued and humble she 
could not doubt him. Thus she gave 
her word not knowing, stood awhile 
under the trees a little disappointed 
but not yet aware, and bade him good- 
bye with only a half wakened doubt. 
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He left her, thinking perhaps she 
would prefer to see her cousin alone 
first, refusing her invitation to come 
to the house from a sense of delicacy. 
She did not know his reason, but she 
was vaguely glad he refused. They 
walked together to the gate, talking 
ordinarily, rationally, his manner as 
usual, hers as calm as it was reflec- 
tive of his. There was no passion, 
no shyness; it would not have been 
embarrassing to meet Theresa, though 
she was glad they were not going to 
meet her. Glad, too, she was, con- 
sciously glad that he was going ; she 
wanted him to go,—she hated to have 
him there — she was beginning to 
realise the lack in it all. 

They parted at the orchard-gate ; 
the first wild roses were opening then, 
their fragrance filling the air, and a 
spray showed faintly pink against the 
girl’s hair as she leaned over the gate. 
Something in the scent and the face, 
half seen in the twilight, stirred 
Harborough; he made an impulsive 
movement, but he had himself 
well in hand that night, and the 
impulse ended in nothing more than 
stooping to kiss her without any 
demonstration of emotion. So he 
bade her good-bye and went, she 
standing to watch him till he was 
lost in the dusk of the summer night, 
standing to watch him quite calmly 
though her breast heaved, until he 
was out of sight ; then with a move- 
ment of passionate rage she wiped 
the kiss from her face and flung the 
handkerchief into the hedge. 

“He made no love to me!” she 


wailed. ‘Will you marry me?’ 
‘ Will you scrub the floor?’ It might 
as well have been one as the other. 
‘Can you make butter?’ ‘Can you 
love me?’ Can I? I could hate 
you! How I shall hate you, if you 
don’t take care !” 

There was someone talking in the 
garden, Theresa and Robert perhaps ; 
she almost thought it was, and fear- 
ful of discovery crept into the deep 
dry ditch and lay hid among the tall 
stalks of the cow-parsley. In that 
green darkness she sobbed out her 
grief for the loss of her dream, the 
dream of loving and being loved 
which comes to all women at some 
time. It had come to her only 
yesterday; it had died unborn to- 
day,—unborn, for she did not love 
the man; had he loved her, or had 
he wooed her with the passiun of the 
other night, her responsive nature 
might have replied, or at least she 
would have thought it did. But he 
had not done so, and the thing was 
only a dream; loving and being 
loved,— both must be mourned as 
never known, both buried together 
in the twilight of the white-flowered 
weeds. 

Nevertheless she was in honour 
bound to the man, that curious, dis- 
torted, inviolable law of honour 
which she had from some ancestry 
and could not break. The spoken 
word must be fulfilled, the unspoken 
pledge redeemed, the unconscious en- 
gagement, of which Polly had made 
so much, justified. Polly had done 
well to trust to this other bond. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FLY-FISHER’S AFTERMATH. 


“Tue may-fly goes out, summer 
comes in, and trout-fishing is over.” 
This was the strong statement made 
to us the other day by a friend who 
was somewhat disappointed at the 
poor results which had attended his 
efforts on a noted dry-fly water. We 
upbraided him for being a pessimist, 
and a not strictly truthful one to 
boot; but, though we would be the 
last to admit it to his face, we are 
by no means sure that there is not 
a good deal of justice in his observa- 
tion. We ourselves are not so far 
gone in pessimism as to assert that 
trout-fishing is altogether over, but 
the hammer of adversity has im- 
pressed us with the fact that the 
glory of it is departed. The progress 
of the trout-fisher’s year is not un- 
like that of courtship. The trout is 
as capricious as any maid, now hot, 
now cold, now kind, now disdainful, 
never to be depended on until its 
capture is an accomplished fact, and, 
as the convenient Irishman would 
say, not always then, for there are 
such things as unfastened creels, and 
rotten landing-nets, and even unre- 
tentive hands. We could pursue 
our illustration a little further. Let 
us say that the angler has had the 
privilege of an introduction to the 
trout on some west-country stream 
in March. If it leads to even so 
much as acquaintanceship, and recol- 
lection at the next meeting, he may 
consider himself fortunate, for there 
is a certain vile east wind which 
commonly blows in March, and is 
most biting to all young things, love 
among the rest. However, now and 
then towards the end of the month 


he will find that his intimacy is pro- 
gressing, for even an east wind will 
not blow for ever, and when it is not 
blowing sport is always possible. As 
he angles on into April he will meet 
with still more success, and by the 
end of the month he may almost 
dare to call it friendship. We are 
not speaking of the past most miser- 
able April, when the wind blew 
steadily, mercilessly and unceasingly, 
from the east. All through May he 
may venture to use more and more 
the privileges of a friend, and on the 
first day of June he may seek for 
his opportunity. It will come very 
soon afterwards, on a day when he 
reaches the river, and finds that the 
may-fly is really up, the river boiling 
with hungry trout, and the air alive 
with equally hungry swallows. The 
chances are that he will need no 
encouragement then, but if he should, 
let the settling of a may-fly on his 
nose be a signal for putting it to the 
issue. If after that he does not win 
his suit, write him down a blunderer 
and unworthy to succeed. 

It is an open question which is the 
happier, the lover at the supreme 
moment of affirmative, or the fisher- 
man when he sees his may-fly taken 
at the first cast by a fish that seems 
to disturb the whole river by its size 
and eagerness. To avoid controversy 
we will say that they are equally 
happy. On this summit of the good 
things of life, however, we must 
pause, for the pursuance of the illus- 
tration down the other side might 
prove distressing to love’s young 
dream, and we would shatter no 
ideals, We have, in fact, sorrowfully 
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to confess that in fishing at least 
“the great too much,” as Shakespeare 
feelingly calls it, induces satiety in 
the fish if not in the man. And we 
have no hesitation in speaking of the 
may-fly as too much; viewed from 
any aspect it deserves the censure. 
The fish eat too much; they eat too 
quickly, and they are too full after- 
wards. Indeed we might almost say 
that the angler catches too many. 
There is nothing in the least admir- 
able about the pride which many men 
take in being able to say that on 
Friday last they took five dozen fish, 
weighing anything they care to put 
them at, or best omitting the weight 
as Christopher North in the Nocrrs 
Amprosiana&. “ A hundred and thirty 
in one day in Loch Awe, James, as 
I hope to be saved,—not one of them 
under—” And the candid Shepherd 
puts in the details for him: “A 
dizzen pun’—and two thirds o’ them 
aboon’t. A’ thegither a ton.” With 
growing candour he elaborates a little 
story for himself wherein he figures 
as the captor of some sixty-three 
dozen trout in one day, “a cartfu’, 
—the kintra-folk thought it was a 
cartfu’ o’ herrins.” But we digress. 
We admit that it is a pleasant thing 
to have a good basket of fish, but an 
inordinate basket does not materially 
add to the angler’s satisfaction, and 
it does materially injure the stream 
on which he fishes. Many good fly- 
fishermen have a private limit of size 
below which they never retain a fish, 
and this is an excellent method of 
being sure of not taking too many, 
though for different streams it is 
necessary to fix a different standard. 
It would naturally be absurd to 
return everything under a pound in 
the West-Country, for instance, where 
a fish of that weight is a great rarity ; 
but in such rivers as the Kennet a 
pound and a half would not be too 
high a limit, at any rate in the may- 


fly season. And as a matter of fact 
on some waters it is possible to 
take as many fish with the may- 
fly as one can carry. We have known 
one rod on the Teme to catch over 
four dozen trout up to two pounds 
and a half, and none of them under 
a pound, in one day, but that we 
admit is somewhat exceptional. At 
any rate the fact remains that 
given a good rise of the may-fly a 
moderately skilful angler is practi- 
cally certain to take a good basket 
of fish on almost any water. 

It is natural that after so large a 
banquet as is provided for them by 
the short-lived insect the trout should 
not feed so well as they did before 
it, and that the angler should conse- 
quently fare worse; and it is also 
natural that he should grow somewhat 
weary of the ill luck which is usual in 
July and August. By usual we do 
not mean to say invariable, for of 
course fish may be caught on the most 
hopeless days; but in these two 
months blank days are sure to be 
frequent, and the sport on the whole 
poor. 

The general fisherman will not com- 
plain at the behaviour of the trout in 
the dog-days, for he has his bottom- 
rod to keep him employed ; and there 
is really no reason for the fly-fisher to 
complain either, if he follows the ex- 
ample of his fellow-angler and directs 
his energies to the capture of other 
kinds of fish, which provide excellent 
sport to the fly, and are in their 
several ways just as interesting to fish 
for as trout. 

We think that angling writers have 
never yet done sufficient justice to the 
pleasure of fly-fishing for coarse fish. 
Many of them describe it in detail 
with full instructions, but they all 
seem to regard it as something in- 
ferior and subordinate to trout-fishing, 
whereas in our opinion it is an en- 
tirely separate branch of the art and 
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entitled to quite as much respect. It 
has, moreover, the advantage of being 
at its best when trout-fishing is at its 
worst ; and it has still another advan- 
tage over trout-fishing in that it is less 
practised and yet far more easily ob- 
tained. Happily for those who know 
its attractions, most fly-fishers despise 
it, and, therefore, we consider that we 
are performing a truly unselfish action 
in trying to set these attractions forth 
as best we can, in the hope of persuad- 
ing others to give it a trial. There 
must be many busy men who can only 
take their holiday in August and Sep- 
tember who rush away to Wales or 
Devonshire for fly-fishing. They get 
little sport,—as is to be expected in 
rivers which are probably low, and 
which have been fished hard and often 
in the spring months—and they are 
disappointed. Were they to apply 
their skill to the despised coarse fish, 
their sport would almost certainly be 
quite good enough to satisfy them. 

The coarse fish that take a fly best 
are roach, rudd, dace, and chub, in 
an ascending scale of merit. Of the 
two first we will say but little. Roach 
take a fly as a rule in very hot 
weather, and most of the remarks 
which we shall have to make on dace 
will apply to them. Rudd are not 
very widely distributed over England, 
but where they are found (principally 
in the rivers and broads of the 
Eastern Counties, and in the tidal 
pools of the South Coast) they give 
splendid sport to the fly, as they are 
bold risers and plucky fighters. They 
grow to a considerable size too; fish 
of two pounds or more are not uncom- 
mon in some waters. 

Both dace and chub will best repay 
the trouble of the fly-fisher. One or 
other of them is found in nearly every 
river in England, and in most they 
are both common. But they require 
to be fished for in somewhat different 
ways, for though a chub may take a 
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dace-fly and vice versa, it is best to aim 
specially at one or the other and to use 
different sorts of tackle. 

Dace do not grow to a great size ; 
a fish of a pound is an uncommonly 
large one, and though we have heard 
of dace of a pound and a half we 
suspend our judgment until we have 
actually seen them. Our own aspira- 
tions (at present unrealised) do not go 
beyond the pound. Fish up to three 
quarters of a pound, however, are 
fairly common in some rivers, notably 
the Colne and the Dorsetshire Stour 
and some of the tributaries of the 
Great Ouse. The Cam is famous 
among anglers, first for the size and 
beauty of its dace, and next because 
of the town to which it gives its name, 
though the great unthinking world 
would possibly reverse the order. The 
small size of the dace is no adequate 
criteron of its fighting-power. In our 
opinion a dace of half a pound will 
fight as well as a grayling of the same 
size, and that is as much as to say as 
well as need be. Someone will no 
doubt hurl Cotton at us here; “a 
grayling, who is one of the deadest- 
hearted fishes in the world, and the 
bigger he is, the more easily taken.” 
This appears to us as if Cotton had 
only fished for the grayling in the 
trout-season when it is in poor condi- 
tion, though he certainly does say 
later that it is a winter fish. How- 
ever this may be, we mean that the 
dace fights uncommonly well, and on 
fine tackle takes a good deal of land- 
ing. 

There is one point in connection 
with this fish on which most of the 
writers on angling seem to us to speak 
without duly weighing their words. 
They advise the young angler to prac- 
tise fly-fishing for dace as an excellent 
initiation into the more difficult art 
of trout-fishing. Here we confess 
ourselves at variance with them, for 
it is our experience that, whether 
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with wet or dry fly, dace are far more 
difficult to catch than trout. This is 
due to the lightning rapidity with 
which they rise, seize the fly and let 
it go again, and also to their too 
frequent habit of rising short. If a 
man fishes much for short-rising dace 
he will find that when he turns to 
trout his tendency wili be to strike 
much too quickly. One can strike 
too quickly for trout, but for dace 
one can hardly strike quickly enough. 
Hence we do not consider dace-fishing 
as very useful practice for trout, 
except of course in so far as any 
sort of fiy-fishing teaches a man how 
to throw a good line. 

We ought perhaps to say a few 
words with regard to tackle. The 
rod which we prefer for dace-fishing 
is a cheap American split cane. It 
throws a good enough line, is very 
light, and is pliant enough to obviate 
the natural tendency to strike too 
hard which accompanies one’s frantic 
efforts to strike instantaneously. But 
this is only our private prejudice. 
As a matter of fact any fly-rod does 
well enough for dace, so it be very 
light and whippy rather than stiff. 
The reel-line should be tapered, and 
not too heavy for the rod; with the 
American cane one can use a very 
light line even more or less across the 
wind. But the essential thing in 
dace-fishing is that the gut cast should 
be tapered as fine as possible; by 
possible we mean as fine as the light- 
ness of the angler’s hand will permit. 
A man who cannot get out of the 
habit of striking hard loses both time 
and trouble in fishing too fine, as the 
chances are that he will find himself 
continuously putting on new flies in 
place of those which he has whipped 
or struck off. But those who can use 
the finest tackle will catch most fish. 
With regard to flies, they must be 
small, but it does not very much 
matter what pattern one uses if the 


fish are rising. It is a mistake to 
carry too many varieties, as it leads 
to the difficulty of making up one’s 
mind. If we ourselves were restricted 
to half a dozen patterns, we should 
choose the Coachman, Black Great, 
Wickham’s Fancy, Red Tag, Black 
Palmer, and Soldier Palmer. But 
this again is only our private pre- 
judice; no doubt there are many 
other flies equally good. These, how- 
ever, we have tried, and we speak, 
therefore, what we know. 

We next come to the question of 
where and how to fish. Dace are 
usually on shallows in summer, and 
it is there that most will be caught, 
but in some rivers there are few 
shallows and the dace are in deep 
water. In the latter case it is no use 
fishing for them unless they can be 
seen rising, and even then they will 
only take a dry fly as a rule. On 
the shallows a wet fly is often as 
good as a dry one, sometimes better ; 
if there is much wind it is decidedly 
better. Taking dace-fishing all in all, 
however, our experience is that the 
dry fly proves killing to the largest 
fish, and is moreover easier to fish 
with, as a dace rises at it more visibly 
and the angler stands a better chance 
of striking in time. How to use the 
dry fly, and the various recipes for 
anointing both fly and reel-line to 
make them float, do not really come 
within the scope of this paper. We 
have another prejudice, of course, in 
favour of vaseline as an ointment. 
Any modern book on fly-fishing will 
give the ignorant and curious full 
instructions as to how to use both 
wet and dry fly. For the former let 
the novice take note of the advice 
that he will there find about adding 
a fragment of kid glove to the tip of 
his fly. He will find it invaluable. 
There are such things as gentles, too, 
but they are unpleasant to handle 
and they whip off. Finally in recom- 
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mending the dace to the notice of fly- 
fishers, we cannot praise him more 
highly than by saying that we would 
as lief fish for him in rivers where he 
is large and abundant as for the trout 
of any mountain-stream. 

Before we begin to speak of the 
chub, we will confess to a further 
private prejudice, strongly in his 
favour. In fact we are not sure 
that we do not prefer him to all fish 
that swim. Therefore it is pain and 
grief to us to read the undeserved 
reproaches ‘that are cast at him by 
all manner of fishermen. Even that 
most charming writer, the Amateur 
Angler, whose nature it is to speak 
well of all men, fish, and things, 
confesses that he has never caught a 
chub, and if we read aright we do 
not detect in him any desire to do so. 
But he regards him from the point 
of view of the dinner-table, and that 
explains his attitude. Yet we main- 
tain that a fish is not to be proved, 
basely like a mere pudding, from the 
eating ; and even if it must be so we 
would not dismiss the chub without 
some attempt at vindication. We 
remember once catching a most lovely 
trout, lovely that is in point of 
condition and colour. We had it 
cooked ; it cut a seductive pink, but 
its savour was of foul mud, and we 
had to breakfast on something else. 
Yet this trout lived on a shallow of 
the fairest gravel, and the water that 
rippled over it was pure crystal. On 
the other hand, we can remember 
eating some chub caught in a deep 
muddy river, which, in comparison 
with this deceptive trout, were de- 
licious. To be strictly honest we 
will admit that this happened on 
a@ camping-out expedition when pro- 
visions were running low, and thus 
it was practically a case of chub or 
nothing. Even that, however, does 
not detract from the fact that those 
chub were eatable. We will leave 


the matter there; many a case has 
been ruined by over-elaboration. 

It is surprising what a number of 
angling-writers appear to have one eye 
consistently fixed on the larder, and 
how few of them see anything worthy 
of admiration in the chub with the 
other eye. Some, however, have 
spoken well of him, Dame Juliana 
Berners for one. “The chevyn,” says 
that learned, if somewhat apocryphal, 
lady, “is a stately fish, and his 
head is a dainty morsel. There is no 
fish so strongly enarmed with scales 
on the body.” A stately fish is the 
very name for him; when he comes 
out of the water in August with 
his red fins, and great silver scales 
deepening into golden brown on the 
back, he looks truly a broad, strong, 
stately fish, His shape is not so 
graceful as that of a trout, but it 
is suggestive of enormous strength. 
The ditference between them is as the 
difference between a cart-horse and 
a hunter. The hunter is much more 
active and much quicker, but the 
cart-horse has more pulling-power. 
The chub may not be quite as strong 
as a cart-horse, but he can pull hard 
enough when hooked to make his 
capture a matter of grievous uncer- 
tainty. He grows to a considerable 
size. One may justly expect to catch 
chub of three pounds in most rivers 
which contain them, and one can 
see much bigger ones. We know of 
several rivers where on any sunny 
day in August chub of four and five 
pounds may be seen basking on the 
top of the water. The Great Ouse is 
full of big chub, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Ives, where much of 
the river is free, many really large 
ones are caught every summer. The 
Thames, too, is a splendid river for 
them ; it seems to be much better 
than it used to be, for Palmer 
Hackle, Esq., who wrote in the middle 
of the last century, chronicled the 
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capture of a four-pound chub in the 
Thames in 1844 as a remarkable 
occurrence. Even more remarkable, 
however, seems to us the conduct of 
the fish: “He was a very strong 
active fish, shot across the river like 
an arrow on feeling himself hooked, 
and fought well for a full hour, before 
he could be got out of the water. 
He was caught with a common gut 
line ; and therefore required consider- 
able indulgence before he could be 
overcome.” Considerable indulgence 
indeed! An hour! Chub may be 
larger nowadays, but they seem to 
have sacrificed quality to size, for 
though we have caught chub of four 
pounds we never found it necessary 
to indulge them for more than five 
minutes, and we also fish with a 
common gut line. 

But we digress again, and by an 
odious comparison we run the risk of 
belittling our favourite fish, who is 
still really an excellent fighter, espe- 
cially if hooked near a bed of weeds 
or the roots of a tree. 

We will now turn to the tackle 
which is required for chub-fishing 
with a fly. By far the best sport 
may be obtained with a rod such as 
we described as our favourite weapon 
for dace, but it is only possible to 
use it under certain conditions. We 
remember a spot on the River Severn 
near the small town of Tewkesbury 
which we used to fish for many years. 
There is a stretch of about four hun- 
dred yards of shallow water just 
below the junction of a branch of the 
Avon with the Severn. It could 
not technically be described as a 
shallow, as it is about three feet deep, 
but it is considerably shallower than 
the rest of the river in that neigh- 
bourhood. In this piece of water 
there always used to be, and no 
doubt still are, great numbers of chub 
which were generally on the rise. 
We could fish it either from the bank 





or from a boat, and it was possible 
to use very light tackle, as there 
were neither trees nor weeds, and 
playing a fish was perfectly straight- 
forward. The chub did not run very 
large, but, averaging from three- 
quarters of a pound to two pounds 
and a half, they gave magnificent 
sport on a light rod and fine tackle. 
This would apply to any similar piece 
of water, but unfortunately such spots 
are rare except on the Severn. Most 
rivers abound in natural obstacles, 
and it is necessary to use strong 
tackle for that reason. 

For general use against the chub 
we should recommend the dry-fly- 
fisher’s outfit, a powerful split cane 
rod of from ten to eleven feet with 
a heavy tapered reel-line forty yards 
in length. With this combination it 
is possible to cast a long line with 
wonderful accuracy, and also to hold 
a heavy fish which is trying to make 
for weeds or roots. The gut-cast 
should also be tapered, but not too 
much, as the fly which is to be at- 
tached to it is heavy and liable to 
whip off. Chub do not seem to mind 
how thick the tackle is if the gut and 
fly are all that they see. With re- 
gard to flies, different rivers have their 
own patterns, but we know of one 
fly which will kill on any river, and 
that is Charles Kingsley’s favourite, 
the Alder. It should be dressed lake- 
trout size and should have a kid tail. 
It may be classed as another of our 
prejudices if we say that we think 
a man really needs to use no other 
pattern; but of course there are other 
excellent flies. Big black, red, and 
Soldier Palmers, Bluebottle, Zulu, 
Francis, Coachman, all kill and kill 
well. It is also worth noting that 
on a very rough and stormy day 
chub will sometimes take a large 
white moth when they will not look 
at anything else, and this is also the 
case in, the rough water below a 
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weir. All chub-flies are-improved 
by the addition of a kid tail. 

The tackle ready, the next point 
is to consider where and how to fish 
for chub. On a strange river the ex- 
perienced fisherman will first look for 
a mill-pool or weir-pool, next for the 
mouths of tributary streams, ditches, 
and backwaters, and lastly for rows 
of trees along the bank. These places 
are the natural homes of chub because 
they all ensure an abundant supply 
of food. We ourselves always make 
for the nearest backwater in the day- 
time, if it is possible and permissible 
to fish it, and for the weir-pool or 
mill-pool in the evening. In the 
ordinary river it is to be presumed 
that the biggest fish of all will be 
in the mill-pool because of the grain 
and flour which come from the mill. 
Some mills stop working about six 
in the evening and then is the time 
to see what a rise of chub really 
means. It is almost as exciting as 
a rise of trout at the may-fly, but, as 
Sir Edward Grey says in his delight- 
ful book, the look of the evening rise 
is, alas, the best part of it. We do 
not know why it is, but the mill-pool 
chub has always seemed to us harder 
to catch than any other ; perhaps he 
is too well fed. However, one is 
sure to get a few fish in any mill- 
pool when the rise is on. 

Evening fishing is quite straight- 
forward. One puts on one or two 
flies and simply casts at the spot 
where one imagines the fish to be. 
If one is casting on the shallows 
below a weir the flies may be worked 
salmon-fashion, that is to say cast 
straight across the river and allowed 
to work down and across stream. If 
one is fishing in the open river, they 
should be cast under the opposite 
bank and drawn slowly away from 
it. Very often a river must be fished 
from a boat, but the principle is the 
same; the fly has to move slowly 


across the spot where the fish are. 
The principal difficulty in this sort 
of fishing is striking at the right 
moment. It is a great mistake to 
strike in a hurry. We know some 
first-rate trout-fishermen who, when 
they first fished for chub, failed sadly 
because they struck much too quickly. 
The stately fish requires to be treated 
in a stately manner, and one must 
strike with pomp and circumstance. 
Sometimes a sort of wave may be 
seen following the fly; this means 
that the chub has spied it from a 
distance and is coming after it; it 
does not mean that the fish has 
already risen. The trout-fisher, whose 
experience has taught him to strike 
at any movement of the water, strikes 
when he sees this wave, but the chub- 
fisher draws his fly steadily on in 
front of the wave until he feels or 
sees his line tighten. Then he knows 
that the chub has really taken the 
fly, and that he may strike. Of 
course it sometimes happens that the 
fly falls just above the chub’s nose, 
and then he will rise as quickly as 
a trout and may be struck at once; 
but more often he will follow it for 
some distance before he takes it. In 
rough water one often sees neither 
wave nor rise, but a little practice 
makes it possible to tell with cer- 
tainty from the tightening of the 
line when a fish has taken the fly. 
A chub will often hold an artificial 
fly in his mouth for a long time 
before he discovers his mistake. 

So much for the straightforward 
method of chub-fishing in the evening. 
We now come to fishing for them in 
the daytime, which is to our mind 
far more fascinating as well as more 
difficult. The hotter and finer the 
day the more we are pleased, and 
herein lies much of the fascination. 
A real summer’s day is the most per- 
fect thing conceivable, but we know 
of no other branch of the sport of 
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fishing to which it is suitable. On 
a day when the cows are standing 
in the stream, middle-deep, when the 
air is heavy with the scent of river- 
thyme and vibrating with heat and 
the hum of bees, let the angler clothe 
himself in grey flannel and a cricket- 
shirt and cover his head with the 
broadest-brimmed hat he possesses, 
and then make his way down to the 
river about ten of the clock. Let 
him take no boat,—a boat on such 
a day is worse than useless—but let 
him go afoot along the river-bank. 
Now he must display what powers 
of scouting he possesses, for he must 
take advantage of every inch of cover 
that is to be found and must be ready 
to kneel and crawl, and even to go like 
the serpent of Scripture. 

In small rivers there is usually 
plenty of cover in the shape of bushes, 
and in large ones there are often 
fringes of rushes and reeds behind 
which a man may stand seeing and 
yet unseen. Let us suppose that the 
angler has found his bit of cover, and 
is standing behind a clump of reeds 
which come about up to his chin. 
His first action is to peer very care- 
fully over them ; he sees that there 
is a sort of still pool just at his feet, 
formed by a surrounding belt of 
weeds. If the chub in the river are 
at all right-minded, there will be a 
fish of size and importance basking 
on the surface of that little pool just 
as surely as we are writing these 
words. Having seen his chub it be- 
comes somewhat a matter of chance. 
If the chub has not seen his head, if 
he can flick his fly just in front of 
its nose, if it does not see his rod as 
he does so, if he hooks it when it 
rises (as granting the other contin- 
gencies it certainly will), and if when 
he has hooked it he can keep it out 
of the weeds and land it through the 
reeds, that chub is his. But it 
sounds easier than it is. As a rule 





the chub will see his head, or his rod, 
and will disappear at once. Very 
often the angler will strike too 
quickly and jerk the fly out of its 
mouth ; for it is a thing to test the 
strongest nerves to watch a big fish 
taking a fly, and to make sure of not 
missing it through excitement. Then 
again, beds of reeds or rushes are 
excellent cover but they are bad 
landing-stages. We have often had 
to put our whole trust in Providence, 
grasp the line in our hands, and pull. 
It is worth remembering that a line 
will in an emergency stand an im- 
mense strain; if it will not, it is 
a bad line and not to be fished with. 

Of course the chub will not always 
be lying under the angler’s own bank. 
Very often he will see a dark shape 
lying in the middle of the river, or 
under the opposite bank. The farther 
away the fish is, the easier it is to 
approach it. Sometimes it is lying 
very far off indeed, in fact out of 
reach of an ordinary cast. It can 
then be sometimes reached by what 
is called shooting the line, that is to 
say, by getting out as much as one 
can in the ordinary way and then 
keeping an extra yard or two of slack 
line in the left hand which is released 
when the line is nearly extended. It 
is possible to cast as much as three 
yards more in this way. 

The angler will thus work his way 
along the bank, stalking every fish he 
sees, and catching one here and there. 
By being subtle as the serpent and 
working very hard there is no reason 
why he should not get several brace 
of big fish, and that on a hot August 
day ought to satisfy anyone. We 
remember once filling a big creel as 
full as it would hold on such a day 
in a little backwater about a mile 
long. In size it was no more than 
a brook, but every hole displayed 
two or three chub lying on the 
surface. The backwater possessed an 
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invaluable series of bushes along its 
banks, and by creeping from bush to 
bush we could catch a chub in every 
few yards. The fish fought as well 
as trout, and we got broken up 
several times by their getting round 
stumps and under roots. We have 
never enjoyed a day more. Oddly 
enough, though we have fished that 
backwater several times since we have 
hardly caught anything there. We 
put it down to the fact that we have 
never again been fortunate enough to 
go there on a really hot day. This, 
among other reasons, has brought us 
to the conclusion that the hotter the 
weather the better it is for stalking 
chub. 

This mode of fishing naturally 
recalls the methods of dry-fly-fishing 
for trout. It is not necessary to fish 
so fine and it does not much matter 
whether the fly be dry or wet (some- 
times the dry fly works wonders with 
chub, but as a rule they will take the 
wet fly equally well), but it is even 
more difficult to stalk a chub than a 
trout, and the fish caught are on the 
whole larger. Add to this that chub 
may be taken readily on a day when 
trout will not look at anything, and 
here is a branch of sport ready to 
one’s hand which it is impossible to 
despise. The ordinary evening fishing 
for chub from a boat, when all one 
has to do is to hook and play one’s 
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fish, is easy enough; but to catch 
them in the way we have described 
in clear water under a broiling sun 
requires quite as much skill as any 
form of fishing, and the man who 
catches his five brace may, in our 
opinion, take fully as great a pride 
in his achievement as the man who 
captures his five brace of trout on 
the Itchen. We commend the sport 
to any of our brother anglers who 
have not yet tried it; and if their 
success be proportionate to our good 
wishes they will not complain. 

There are two pieces of advice 
which occur to us. They are trite, 
but they cannot be too often insisted 
on. One deals with the question of 
how to get a fish out of weeds. Keep 
a steady strain on him straight down 
stream if possible. If you hang on 
long enough he is almost certain to 
come out. We have waited for a fish 
for ten minutes and got him out at 
last ; and this applies to all fish, even 
to eels. The other is, never by any 
chance go fishing without a landing- 
net. Many sad things have happened 
to us by neglecting this. This also 
applies to all fishing, even to dace- 
fishing, for sometimes the trout of 
one’s life is hooked when dace-fishing, 
and that is always the trout that is 
lost for want of a net. 


H. T. SHerincHam. 





THE LAND OF THE POPPY. 


I.—AmonG THE Opium Vats. 


Ir is an esthetic pleasure to wander 
among the dewy fields in the soft sun- 
shine of the Indian winter, to watch 
the alabaster cups of the poppy flowers 
shimmering upon the vivid green of 
their setting, and to listen to the hum 
of countless bees hovering around 
them. The mind, soothed by these 
surroundings, falls into a _ gentle 
reverie in which bright visions of the 
dreams called up by the awful sleep- 
compeller pass before it. But there 
is a reverse to the medal; all is not 
alabaster cups, humming of bees, and 
bright dreams in the land of the 
poppy. The stern skeleton of business 
underlies the comely features of the 
flowery landscape. To the cultivator 
the production of opium is the object 
on which his mental eye is fixed ; his 
dreams are of fat capsules and many 
lancings, mingled with the pleasant 
chink of silver coins. 

The produce of all these thousands 
of acres of poppy-fields is destined to 
soothe the pain or minister to the 
pleasures of the world in general, but 
more particularly of the Mongolian 
races, who, being epicures of repose, 
are fond of carrying a portable dream- 
god about with them. This ocean of 
sleep has only two sluice-gates through 
which it can find its way into the 
world, and these are the two opium- 
factories of Ghazipur and Patna. 

In a preceding article it was re- 
lated how the visitor to Ghazipur, 
after forcing his way past the clamor- 
ous beggardom of its landing-stage, 
had to endure the miseries of a long 
drive in a quaint receptacle on wheels 
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known as a palki gharri.! Dusty and 
hot, but safe, he is at last deposited 
before a solid red brick structure 
lying just outside the walls of the 
opium-factory. This building, the 
architectural style of which is peculiar 
to the Public Works Department of 
India, and combines with much in- 
genuity, though not always with a 
happy effect, the flat roofs of native 
houses with Gothic arches and highly 
decorated friezes, is the office of the 
Factory-Superiutendent. The factory 
is as jealously guarded from promis- 
cuous contact with the outer world as 
a mint. Besides the usual notice, 
warning the public that there is no 
admittance except on business, massive 
gates and an armed guard are there 
to intercept the progress of the 
loiterer. The visitor need not, how- 
ever, stand disconsolate, like the pert 
at the gate of Paradise, in conse- 
quence of this grim array of defence. 
All he has to do is to send in his card 
to the Factory-Superintendent, and 
that courteous gentleman will forth- 
with provide him with a pass and 
a guide. Armed with these visible 
signs of authority the gateway may 
be approached fearlessly. Before the 
main-gate of the factory are mounted 
two old twelve-pounders, relics of 
some pre-Mutiny siege-train. No one 
knows exactly whence they came, or 
when they found their way to the fac- 
tory; but they are now as much a 
part and parcel of it as are its walls 
and gates. They have been carefully 
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mounted on stone platforms, and are 
relegated to the peaceful duty of 
warning the good people of Ghazipur 
that it is twelve-o’clock in the day. 
Having passed the main gate and the 
guard the visitor finds that he has 
only penetrated the outer shell of the 
citadel, and that another formidable 
line of fortifications consisting of rail- 
ings covered with wire netting and 
dominated by a second gateway, has 
still to be surmounted. Before the 
irresistible authority of his pass this 
barrier also falls before him, and he 
is at last in the inmost shrine of the 
world’s opium-house. Skirting some 
lofty buildings, the use of which will 
be explained later on, the explorer 
arrives at a large courtyard in which 
about twelve hundred earthen jars 
are lying arranged in batches of a 
hundred each. These jars contain 
the opium as it comes in from the 
districts; and their contents, having 
just undergone a rigorous examination 
by the Superintendent, are now being 
carried away one by one by a train of 
brawny half-naked coolies. Each of 
these jars contains a maund of opium 
equal in weight to eighty-two pounds 
avoirdupois, but the men poise them 
on their heads, and trot away as un- 
concernedly as a party of ants hurry- 
ing to their nest with booty from a 
neighbouring corn-field. We follow 
the men through a doorway on the 
left into a room in which for a few 
seconds it is not possible to make out 
what is going on, so confusing to the 
sight is the abrupt change from the 
white glare of the courtyard to the 
twilight of this lofty chamber. It is 
soon, however, discovered to be quad- 
rangular in shape, and its central 
portion is seen to be occupied by a 
number of stone cisterns or vats with 
walls raised about five feet from the 
floor. Between every group of three 
or four of these vats runs a narrow 
alley at right angles to the passage 
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round the edges of the room. To the 
uninitiated visitor the scene is one of 
indescribable confusion. Men carry- 
ing jars of opium run in different 
directions, others empty-handed hurry 
back to the courtyard; women with 
basins of opium on their heads race 
down the alleys and disappear; a 
jangling sound as of falling metal 
weights mingles with a continuous 
dull splashing as of stones being 
thrown into a well; the high-pitched 
tones of the women run through the 
hoarser rumble of the men’s voices, 
while now and then the strident notes 
of some person in authority cut across 
this chaos of sound as the lightning- 
flash pierces the heavy gloom of a 
storm-cloud. 

It is somewhat surprising to find 
that nothing but bustle and activity 
reign in the very heart of the Sleep- 
god’s stronghold. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds of opium lie stored in 
this room, but there is nothing in the 
quick movements, bright eyes, and 
healthy faces of the swarming coolies, 
to show that the drug has any attrac- 
tion for them. Each one of them, we 
notice, who carries an opium-jar, halts 
a moment at the doorway, where he 
receives directions to what particular 
vat he has to take his load. There a 
gang of men await his arrival, part of 
them seated on the flat walls of the 
vat, while the others help the carrier 
to remove the load from his head. 
The latter also hand up full jars to 
the men seated on the walls, who 
proceed to scrape out the contents 
with their hands, and throw the 
opium in masses into the vats, thus 
producing the dull splashing sound 
aforesaid. Climbing up the steps 
alongside the walls of one of the vats 
(marked as holding two thousand one 
hundred maunds or over fifteen hun- 
dred hundredweights), we find it is 
full to the brim of a soft mahogany- 
coloured substance, which here and 
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there has begun to harden into a 
glistening crust. This substance is 
opium, and we are informed that 
most of the vats we see in the room 
will be filled and emptied several 
times before the season’s work is con- 
cluded. To step into one of these 
vats would be as dangerous as step- 
ping into a quicksand ; yet they have 
daily to be entered by men whose 
duty it is toremove a certain quantity 
of their contents for the day’s work. 
The difficulty is overcome by means 
of a broad plank on which the men 
stand as on a raft. Outside the vat, 
on the quivering spongy surface of 
the contents of which these men are 
floating, a number of women stand, 
each with a brass basin in her hands, 
eagerly waiting her turn to have it 
filled. The men scoop up the opium 
with their hands, and fill the basins, 
which are instantly hurried off to be 
weighed at a neighbouring scale, and 
then taken by the nearest alley to 
the check-scales, where a crowd of 
impatient fellow-carriers surround a 
weary-eyed assistant, who is so busy 
that he has scarcely time to breathe. 
The jangling noise of weights and 
scales is caused by the operation we 
have been watching, and the apparent 
confusion existing in this part of the 
factory now unravels itself into order 
and methodical work. As fast as the 
men at the check-scales weigh off a 
tagar of opium (as the brass basin is 
called), the woman to whom it belongs 
hastens with it to an adjoining room 
where four oblong shallow stone cis- 
terns occupy each of the four corners, 
leaving a cross-shaped passage in the 
middle. In each of these vats stand 
three or four muscular coolies, whose 
brawny limbs shining with sweat look 
as if they had been cast in bronze. 
They are armed with large wooden 
rakes which they wheel round their 
heads, and bring down as a boiler- 
maker uses a sledge-hammer, striking 


the teeth of their weapons deep into 
the masses of opium, and dragging 
away portions of it which they de- 
posit in different directions around 
them. 

This furious battle is only one of 
the processes by which the opium is 
properly mixed. When the men with 
the rakes have worked at it a sufli- 
cient time, their place is taken by 
another set of men who leap into the 
vats, and seizing hold of a series of 
long cords hanging from the roof- 
trees, commence a slow procession 
through the adhesive substance in 
which they are standing knee-deep. 
The men are often in this foot-bath 
of opium for several hours, but no 
ill effects have ever been observed to 
follow from this partial immersion in 
so powerful a drug. This treading of 
opium has a very different meaning 
from the treading of grapes during 
a vintage. No ruddy juices stream 
from purple masses ef fruit, to be 
converted afterwards into the liquid 
ruby that Hafiz vows in impassioned 
verse to be better than the sweet 
waters of Ruknabad or the fountains 
of Mosul; no songs and laughter 
accompany the strenuous exertions of 
the men, converting their duties into 
festival and work at the same time; 
no halo of light verse encircles their 
memory. To most people it is a 
prosaic thing, a mere detail connected 
with the better mixing of the opium, 
a preparatory step to the process of 
manufacture. Yet there is much that 
is picturesque in it. The naked men 
straining at their task with swelling 
muscles, their brown skins gleaming 
in the shafts of yellow sunlight pour- 
ing through the long narrow windows 
above the vats, all go to make a 
picture to which perhaps the pencil 
of Mr. Clausen alone could do justice. 

Passing from this scene of stress 
and turmoil we enter another room 
of precisely the same size and arrange- 
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ments. The vats in this room contain 
the opium of a previous mixing, and 
are already giving up their contents 
to the busy hands of the workmen in 
the manufacturing-room. Here are a 
number of scales at which large tin 
vessels filled with opium from the 
vats are being weighed. As each 
vessel passes the scales, a carrier 
snatches it up and darts into the 
caking-room where the opium is being 
packed in the form in which John 
Chinaman is accustomed to obtain it 
from the merchant-princes who deal 
in this expensive luxury. 

The hum of many voices gradually 
increasing in strength has for some 
time warned us that we are near the 
caking-room. As one steps into this 
long and crowded hall the first sen- 
sation is one of bewilderment. A 
thousand men are around us, all 
working as if their lives depended 
upon the rate at which they could 
turn out their task. Again it strikes 
one very forcibly that, if the poppy- 
god sleeps, his workmen are unusually 
wide-awake. 

A number of iron cages occupy the 
central portion of the room, in each 
of which sits a placid weighman, 
weighing out cpium as calmly as the fat 
bunniah in the bazaar weighs out his 
doles of adulterated flour and weevil- 
eaten grain. To each cage there is a 
little door at which, platter in hand, 
stoops an expectant sprite. The help 
of opium is deftly tilted into the 
platter and the sprite is off and lost 
in the long line of similar brown imps, 
all standing before their masters the 
cake-makers. The movements of this 
sepia squire guide us to where the 
cake-makers sit, arranged in two long 
rows on the opposite sides of the room. 
Upon the walls over each man’s head 
is a white circle with his number in 
black painted on it. 

Let us stand before No. 1, who 
presumably from his number is the 
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doyen of the craft, and see what his 
deft fingers are making. He himself 
is a man in the prime of life with 
shapely head and fine aquiline fea- 
tures; a small well-trimmed black 
moustache curls fiercely over his lips, 
his large eyes are full of intelligence, 
and his long slender fingers move 
swiftly and almost mechanically about 
his work. He is a Brahman of the 
Brahmans and is courteously ad- 
dressed by all men of inferior caste 
as “ Maharaj (Great King)” when 
they speak to him. He is sitting on 
a low sloping stool, stripped to his 
waist-cloth, for it is May and the 
temperature of the room is unspeak- 
able, although it is only about nine 
o’clock in the morning. Great beads 
of perspiration stand on his back, 
and little streams trickle down his 
shoulders to his elbows. We our- 
selves, though our progress has been 
a leisurely walk, are mopping our 
foreheads as we go along. But 
Mahadeo Maharaj, as he is popu- 
larly known, is too absorbed in his 
work to pay much attention to the 
heat. 

He bends down to a tray before 
his feet in which lies a brass cup. 
Near the edge of the tray is a platter 
with a pat of opium on it. A small 
cup full of some liquid substance 
which we are told is opium, is on his 
right, and on his left is a pile of what 
looks not unlike a number of pan- 
cakes, but which are really wrappers 
made of the petals of the poppy- 
flower. Hooked on to the edge of 
his tray is a little tin box full of 
paper tickets bearing his number. 
Before him his assistant kneels, rever- 
ently holding one of the wrappers 
in his hands. Mahadeo shoots one 
glance at us out of those keen eyes 
of his, and then sets to work with 
complete calmness. He has played 
before a bigger audience ere now, for 


the great Lord Sahib who rules over 
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Bengal has watched him making 
cakes. Tearing the leaf his assistant 
hands him to a convenient size, he 
deftly arranges it in the brass cup 
and smears it over with the liquid 
opium. Bit after bit he adds, his 
fingers moving like the needle of a 
sewing machine until a nice soft bed 
of leaf has been made. Then in a 
moment he turns the opium into it 
and drawing up the edge of the leaf 
covers it up, and, in a manner which 
baffles description, makes in a few 
minutes a perfect sphere which he 
shakes out of the cup on to the palm 
of his left hand and adorns with one 
of the little tickets from his tin box. 
He then hands the cake, as this 
sphere is called, to his attendant who 
receives it carefully in the palms of 
his joined hands, for it is yet soft and 
pulpy, and bears it away to the ex- 
aminer. The examiner has not much 
trouble with this cake, which is sym- 
metrical in shape and of the correct 
weight. It is once more handed to 
the sprite, who takes it off to a large 
box in which a powdery-looking sub- 
stance resembling fine bran is kept, 
and dusts half of it with this. Next, 
fitting it with a little earthen cup 
from a stack of these articles, he 
carries it out into the large stone- 
paved yard we crossed when on our 
way to the malkhana or store-room. 
Here he deposits it in front of a 
metal plaque bearing the workman’s 
number and hurries back to see 
that his master’s wants are properly 
attended to. 

Crossing the courtyard, now dotted 
with cakes lying snugly in their 
earthen cups, we enter one of the 
several lofty buildings lying to the 
right. The interior of the building 
we enter is occupied by vast wooden 
racks that extend almost up to the 
roof-trees. These racks are entirely 
filled with opium-cakes in their cups ; 
a board at the entrance informs us 
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that this godown, as it is called, con- 
tains two hundred thousand cakes. 
The racks are so arranged as to allow 
free ventilation, and passages run on 
all sides. Gangs of coolies are at 
work taking down the cakes from the 
racks and inspecting them. The 
manner in which the cakes are taken 
down is interesting and forms one of 
the sights of the factory. A few 
boys swarm up the sides of a rack, 
and the topmost one, removing a cake 
with its cup from its place, throws it 
down to the boy below, who passes 
it on to the next until it reaches the 
leader of the gang standing on the 
ground. In this manner a rack con- 
taining from two to three thousand 
cakes is emptied with inconceivable 
rapidity. The cakes are replaced in 
the same way, being thrown two at 
a time from boy to boy; the cup, 
although not in any way attached to 
the cake, follows it as closely as if 
actually adhering to it. The sight 
is a pretty one, and the feat can only 
be performed by men who, like these 
coolies, have spent years at this work 
It very rarely happens that a cake is 
missed, either in its upward or down- 
ward journey. When this does happen, 
there is woe in the godown, and high 
factory-officials swarm to the scene 
of the catastrophe, where the case is 
immediately enquired into and decided 
on its merits. 

The cake of opium is in shape much 
more like a thirty-pound round-shot, 
or some large fruit, than a cake. The 
name has, however, become so wedded 
with the history of the manufacture 
that, although inappropriate, it cannot 
now be changed. A cake of opium, 
then, when mature is not unlike an 
overgrown wood-apple in appearance 
and colour. The outer surface is 
greyish and smooth. When cut open 
the likeness to a fruit of some kind is 
still more striking, for the layers of 
leaf in which the cake is wrapped 
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then present the appearance of a rind 
about half an inch thick, while the 
opium resembles the pulp of the fruit. 

It is not until the winter begins, 
or some six months after manufacture, 
that the cakes are considered mature 
enough for export. They are then 
packed in large wooden chests made 
in the North-Western Provinces of 
mango wood, and are sent to Cal- 
cutta, where they are disposed of by 
monthly sales to the opium-merchants, 
and through them find their way to 
China and the Straits, the market for 
all the opium made up in this form. 
That which is used in India itself is 
manufactured differently, being first 
dried in shallow trays in the sun till 
it reaches a certain degree of hard- 
ness, and then pressed into large 
square blocks looking extremely like 
cakes of transparent soap. 

By the time we have completed the 
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tour of one of the cake-godowns and 
returned to the outer air the court- 
yard has become covered with batches 
of shining freshly-made cakes. The 
day’s output, we are told, is twenty 
thousand cakes; this means a con- 
sumption of sixty-one thousand five 
hundred pounds avoirdupois of opium, 
and the work lasts for about fifty 
days. 

There are many other departments 
of this vast factory, all interesting in 
their way, but everything pales before 
the scene we have just witnessed. 
The noise, heat and, perhaps, also the 
powerful odour of the great narcotic 
are beginning now to have an effect 
upon our unaccustomed senses, and 
we are glad to get out into the open 
air ; albeit the sun is blazing with a 
fury that it is capable of only in the 
heated plains of Upper India. 

G. A. Levert-YEats. 
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“You were just remarking,” said 
the Doctor, raising his voice and look- 
ing at the three friends seated with 
him in his library after dinner, “on 
the phenomenal character of the life 
in a large sea-port city like this, and 
wondering whether the customs of 
the poorer classes are affected to any 
appreciable extent by the speech or 
manners of the foreign sailors who 
are continually among them. I my- 
self incline to think that such in- 
fluence is not so formidable as might 
be supposed, but incredible things 
happen at times in the obscure parts 
of our maritime cities. I can tell 


you a story which came under my 
own observation not so very long ago. 


You know that for some years I was 
house-surgeon in the S hospital ? 
Well, to-day I have been looking at 
the alterations they are making be- 
tween that institution and the Duke’s 
Dock, and I see that among the build- 
ings which are being dismantled there 
is an old lodging-house called The 
Rovers’ Return in which a strange 
incident occurred during my stay in 
that part of the town. 

“This house, which, on account of 
its situation near the dock-gates, was 
frequented solely by sea-faring men 
and emigrants of the poorest type, 
was kept for many years by an old 
woman, then sixty-five years of age, 
—a good-humoured contented soul 
who could neither read nor write, and 
who never in her life had set foot 
beyond her native town. Whether 
the stories which filtered to her 
through her sea-going clients from all 
quarters of the globe had been too 
much for her, I cannot say; but she 


was known to have a strong preju- 
dice against those strange and wicked 
lands beyond the sea, and had been 
often heard to declare, when anyone 
spoke in her hearing of foreign people, 
that ‘Thank heaven she knowed no- 
thing of them!’ and ‘Please God 
she’d live and die in a Christian 
country!’ She was a favourite in 
the district, since she was chatty, 
good-natured, and in no way held 
herself to be better than her neigh- 
bours, and had besides, what I have 
often noticed in illiterate people, an 
extraordinarily tenacious memory for 
all the family histories and interests 
of the district. 

“Her husband was a morose old 
Scot, once, I believe, a weaver, but at 
that time earning ten shillings a week 
as a night watchman in the streets. 
Wrinkled like sea-weed, with a mouth 
so contracted that his nose and chin 
almost met, and with an inscrutable 
expression of the eyes, this man, who 
scarcely ever spoke, had been in his 
youth a strong Radical, a member of 
several societies for the destruction of 
society, and actually at the time of his 
marriage labouring to save the re- 
quired sum for admission to some 
Utopian colony in America whose 
chief law was to be community of 
goods. But he had met his fate and 
married, and nothing further was 
heard of this land of promise. The 
ten pounds which he had scraped to- 
gether for this project remained in the 
savings-bank, a provision for old age. 
This strangely-mated couple had one 
son, a hunch-backed cobbler who had 
hard work to live, and who cherished 
a secret dislike towards his father. 
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“The old man was, I should think, 
the most silent person under heaven ; 
but certainly, for a man who said so 
little, he appeared to have a good deal 
confided to him. The box, like a 
coffin planted on end, in which he 
sat out the night behind his brazier 
of glowing coals, so attractive a sight 
in the cold dark street, seemed to be 
a meeting-place for wanderers and 
odd fish of all kinds. Out of the 
darkness of the overhanging stor- 
ages these night-birds would appear 
singly, in twos and threes, sometimes 
in whole companies, attracted like 
moths to the irresistible centre of 
light and warmth. Watching this 
circle of haggard faces under the 
impish freaks of the firelight, one 
might have thought that this gather- 
ing in the midst of heaped timber 
and road-wreckage had the appearance 
of a conspiracy, as if some dark under- 
standing drew these aliens together. 

“As might be supposed, the 
queerest wanderers afloat came to 
lodge in that part of the town, 
mariners who appeared at night from 
one end of the globe and set out in 
the morning for the other ; and on an 
afternoon in winter two men came 
to The Rovers’ Return, one the cap- 
tain of a small sailing-vessel, surly 
and red-eyed and full of oaths, and 
with him his only passenger, a lean, 
bilious-looking man of no settled 
occupation. The old woman, Isabel 
Ferguson, took a sudden and violent 
dislike to this lodger, for no apparent 
reason, seeing that he paid regularly 
and gave no trouble. But she called 
him a spy and, as was remembered 
afterwards, she had been heard to 
say, ‘When that man comes into the 
room it’s time for me to go out.’ 

“The captain, in his turn, had 
settled with himself that it was a point 
of honour in him to escort his passenger 
round the sights of the port. Every 
day, therefore, while the vessel re- 
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mained in dock he and his friend 
would set out to see the sights, and 
since these, to the sailor, meant often 
the red lamps of the taverns, their 
journey would always end in one of 
the innumerable places which enter- 
tain those engaged in or attached to 
maritime pursuits. Once settled in 
one of these places the captain would 
refuse to stir; and there he would 
sit so long as he had money in his 
pocket, burning himself up with rum, 
and calling on the crowd who came 
and went between the swinging doors, 
to live merrily, by which he apparently 
meant to drink deeply. 

“Then his companion, freed from 
this old man of the sea, would wander 
about the port, finding his way always 
at nightfall to the place where old 
David Ferguson watched by his fire. 
Seated on a pile of timber, he would 
observe the gloomy looks of his com- 
panions, and with commiseration for 
their misfortunes would talk much 
of America and of freedom, of unequal 
marriage-laws, of the shackles of 
Englishmen, of freedom again and 
always of America and once more 
America, until the circle of outcasts, 
who had nothing to gain or lose if 
an empire fell, would sit half through 
the night in pity for themselves and 
their mismanaged country. Happen- 
ing to pass one night, and seeing the 
close interest of the men I stayed for 
a minute to listen. The speaker was 
describing some ideal State which 
existed in America, but not until he 
named the State did it occur to me 
what the man was after. ‘In Utah,’ 
were his words. ‘Why! the fellow’s 
a Mormon,’ said I to myself ; and just 
then old Ferguson, who had been 
leaning out of his shed, his eyes fixed 
on the fire, his mouth so contracted 
that it seemed to have disappeared 
altogether, his attitude expressing the 
closest attention, bent down to reach 
coal for his fire, at the same time 
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asking some question of the Mormon 
which I did not hear. 

“** As old as he likes to join,’ replied 
the man. As I came away, an old 
man left the circle and joined me. 
‘He’s got a deal to say for himself 
that theer,’ he observed. 

“*Tt’s none of it worth much?’ I 
asked. 

“*Eh, I don’t know. I pay no 
attention. I just sits me down and 
warms myself as always, and then I 
comes away and leaves him to his 
talking. But he’s plenty to say.’ I 
laughed and bade the old man a good- 
night, and went on home, thinking 
no more of the matter. 

“For nearly two months, it seems, 
the vessel remained in dock under- 
going repairs, and at the end of that 
time the bibulous captain and his 
friend disappeared and were never 
heard of again to my knowledge. 
Their place at The Rovers’ Return 
was filled at once by other lodgers, 
and in a short time almost every one 
had forgotten them. 

“Tt was about a month later that 
the singular incident occurred which 
I am about to relate to you. Return- 
ing to my house one night I stood for 
a moment or two at the top of a 
street looking down upon the river, 
which, with its lights and signals, 
had the appearance of a vast illumina- 
tion. Straight down the hill dipped 
the double row of street-lamps, dis- 
playing a whirligig of figures in the 
dark space between. In front of me, 
upon a blurred expanse which I knew 
for the opposite bank of the river, 
was a multitude of tiny twinkling 
stars, and stationary, or moving 
vaguely about on the darkness, like 
men searching with lanterns, were the 
red lights of passing steamers. On 
either side of the river long rows of 
lamps flung a steady gleam upon 
that liquid street; high above them 
swung the enormous lantern of the 


tower, and far down the great water- 
way the signal-light flashed against 
the sky swiftly, mechanically, show- 
ing the entrance to ships in the 
channel. Here and there on the dim 
surface of the river, troubled blots of 
light were floating like lamps washed 
out to sea. Behind me, turning 
suddenly, I saw the moon, a great 
yellow moon rising behind the chim- 
neys and adding its share to the 
general illumination. It was as if 
the streets and the heavens were so 
many blazing ways lighting the wan- 
derers of two worlds to the rim of 
the great divining-cup of the sea in 
whose uncertain surface they might 
discern the phantom shapes and 
figures of futurity. 

“Suddenly, as I turned to go down 
the hill, I became aware of two 
figures advancing towards me, an old 
woman, bare-headed and making a 
moaning sound as she walked, and 
with her, as it seemed a guard upon 
her, a small hunch-backed man. I 
recognised them as the landlady of 
The Rovers’ Return and her son, and 
as they came nearer I could hear 
that the moaning sound which came 
from the old woman was in reality 
the rapid utterance of words. With- 
out looking at anything round her 
she cried: ‘Let me go after my old 
lad, I tell you! I'll not stop here 
and him on the other side of the 
world. Oh my poor old lad, I'll 
follow you—I’ll find you somewhere— 
I'll come to the world’s end after 
you!’ 

“Here the hunch-back caught her 
by the arm and endeavoured to distract 
her attention. ‘Come back home, 
Mother,’ he said. ‘How can you 
find him in the wide world, you that 
never was out of this place in your 
life? You'll never find him on this 
side the grave. He’s left you for 
good, and let him go,—curse him !’ 

“* How can I go home?’ returned 
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the old woman distracted for a mo- 
ment. ‘There’s no home for me 
except where my old lad is,—him 
going astray somewhere in the world 
and perhaps on the sea this very 
night! There’s people in the world 
that'll tell an old woman the road. 
Oh my poor old lad, how could you 
do it tome? But I'll follow you, Ill 
follow you!’ 

** Come out of the street, Mother,’ 
repeated the son. 

“*Tt wasn’t well done by me,’ 
continued the old woman. ‘I’ve been 
a married woman for forty years, and 
I wish I was dead before I see this 
day.’ 

““* And so do I,’ returned the son ; 
‘but you must make up your mind 
to do without him. Come home now, 
Mother, and let him go where he 
wants. You've got a son left.’ 

*** Tt isn’t a husband,’ cried the old 
woman. ‘My poor old man, wherever 
have you gone to?’ And with that 
they turned into an alley and I saw 
them no more. 

“ As I stood hesitating at the end of 
the street, which was one of eyeless 
warehouses, with lamps hung on the 
wall and niches in which outcasts 
were lurking, two women came up 
the hill and stopped not far from me. 
‘That’s what comes of a man that 
never opens his mouth,’ said one 
angrily. “I'd sooner have a man 
that knocks you about a bit than one 
of them that you never know what 
they’re thinking of. To leave his 
lawful wife, and them married forty 
years! And she’s never shed a tear, 
nor she won’t go home. She’s wan- 
dering in the streets, saying she'll go 
after him and find him and she a 
woman of sixty-five! Oh, them wicked 
Mormons !’ 

“ At that word, as if I had remem- 
bered some sin of my youth, the 
thought of the bilious stranger of the 
night-circle startled me, hit me with 
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such a sense of catastrophe that I 
turned and spoke to the woman. 
‘What is the matter?’ I asked; 
‘what has happened?’ Confused 
by my sudden attack their story was 
incoherent and fantastic to a degree 
but it amounted to this. Unknown 
to all, possibly even unsuspected by 
himself, some inexplicable and fatal 
tenacity of purpose had never ceased 
to exist in the brain of the old Scot. 
The passion, which seemed to have 
slept for forty years, had been by the 
chance visit of the Morman missionary 
wrought to such a height that with 
out a word he had gone his way, 
leaving home and wife at the age of 
seventy, taking with him the savings 
gathered so many years before, voyag- 
ing to discover in that America of 
promise the fulfilment of his youthful 
dream. 

“For many days this incident 
haunted me, but there was a good 
deal of sickness that year, and through 
the pressure of other thoughts and 
much work, its outline had begun to 
fade, when, one day, a bright day 
with a blue sky, I went to the stage 
to see the American steamer sail. 
I amused myself for a time in the 
keen alert atmosphere, watching that 
meeting-place of all nations. The 
tide was rushing with the speed of 
a mill-sluice, and the tiniest scrap of 
a sail was visible on that buoyant 
path. The huge vessel hove above 
the stage, bowing slowly with the 
action of the tide like a tethered 
horse impatient to start. In mid- 
channel the small _river-steamers 
hurried panting about their business : 
a great liner with men at work in her 
rigging lay a dead-weight on the 
water ; and a line of barges, uneasy 
with such a swell of water beneath 
them, were towed to their quiet dock 
by a screaming tug. On the stage 
itself I watched the crowd outside 
the barriers, the folk in a line on the 
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deck of the vessel, the trim gloved 
officers, the porters coming and going 
along the gangway like figures in a 
child’s toy; then, returning on the 
roadway above the river, I saw the 
scene from a higher level, catching 
glimpses, across a deep pit of green 
water, of the crowd moving to and 
fro against the hull of the great 
steamer. A few seconds more, and 
I saw that the huge vessel had moved 
a step outwards and was cautiously 
feeling her way like a blind creature 
moving a step at a time. Then, with 
two tugs leading her in ropes she 
went off slowly, the flail of her great 
propeller rising and beating the water, 
leaving behind her a writhing trail 
of foam. Presently, finding no check 
upon her but the two ropes, she stood 
still for a moment to rid herself 
of them, and then went away down 
the middle stream between a line of 
watching ships and people. 

“ As I withdrew my eyes from the 
beautiful creature, they were caught 
by a ludicrous figure not many yards 
from me. By my side, with his eyes 
fixed on the lessening steamer, stand- 
ing on tip-toe so that his chin just 
appeared above the iron railing, and 
holding high above his head with both 
hands a two-foct rule with a spotted 
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handkerchief fluttering from the end, 
was my friend the hunch-backed 
cobbler with tears running down his 
face, unheeding everything but that 
black steerage-deck on which it was 
impossible longer to distinguish a 
single figure. Then once again I 
remembered that belated emigrant, 
and understood, as certainly as if it 
had been told me, that somewhere in 
the heart of that great vessel which 
I had watched so carelessly, was the 
forsaken old woman who had never 
set foot outside her native port, 
journeying at the age of sixty-five on 
an impossible quest over strange and 
dreaded waters. I guessed how it 
had been. The neighbours, full of 
pity for her madness, and seeing that 
she could never rest, had gathered 
a sum of money and allowed her to 
set forth on her hopeless journey. 
‘So that is the end of it,’ I said to 
myself; and it was virtually the end, 
for though I was at some trouble to 
discover what became of the old 
couple, no one in the town ever heard 
of them again. Nor did the son, 
whose poverty kept him behind, hear ; 
and indeed, when I think of it, how 
should he, for his mother could not 
write, and his father had gone to join 
the Mormons.” 





THE GREAT 


I. 


Waar is the scent of moonlight? 
Ah, sceptic, some nerve is lacking in 
your nostrils. And you, poet of 
gentle and languorous sentiment, my 
heart is not answering nor envying 
at all when you whisper of roses. 
Fresh, pungent, awakening, it comes 
back to me, borrowing and refining 
the odour of burning turf and resin- 
ous pine. So always to me, at least, 


since I received the Great Invitation, 
which in my best hours,—well, then, 
my blest hours, rare enough—I have 
been accepting ever since. 

It came long ago, at the back of 
my serious school-days, when I was 


a little street-bred urchin whose world 
behind it had been Camden Town. 
Some feverish malady, I think, was the 
immediate means that the divine power 
took to draw me out of the dinginess. 
Convalescent, my white face was an 
annoyance, and a visit was manceuvred 
to a distant relative. This, by the 
way, was not the Great Invitation, 
though it seemed big enough to my 
mother. I heard her boasting up two 
flights of stairs of the high respect- 
ability of her cousin, my hostess to be. 
So respectable was she that before I 
could be her guest the household days 
and nights were given over to the re- 
vision of my garments. To my brothers 
and sisters I was an object of almost 
tearful envy. Tom suggested the 
delights of bird-nesting. I snubbed 
him with a knowledge, drawn from I 
know not where, that January was not 
the best time for that sport. Mary 
asked me to bring home water-cress, 
and was haughtily smiled down. 


INVITATION. 


“Then what will you do?” they 
asked, a little maliciously. 

I made lofty and vague reply. 
But to that comprehensive vast, the 
Country, perhaps my imagination 
reached no nearer than a Regent’s 
Park without railings or policemen. 
With passionate injunctions to behave 
buzzing meaninglessly in my ear, I 
set out, never before so new and 
clean, to meet the unknown. 

If it had not been for the name of 
the thing, at the end of three or four 
days I would gladly have been back 
in the dingy warmth of the Camden 
Road. My cousin’s respectability 
froze me to a painful rigour. Her 
pasty-faced children were no use as 
comrades, and when we quarrelled, 
hers was a terrible tribunal to be 
haled before. It was January, mild, 
hazy, rainy, and she dreaded mud for 
herself and her brats. Muffled and 
goloshed, we were dragged out every 
afternoon in solemn procession for a 
mile or so along a bye-road, between 
dripping hedges. Save for that, we 
were cooped up in a back-yard which 
to an urchin with the key of the 
London streets seemed a very narrow 
prison. 

Never have I seen such domesti- 
cated children as hers. A magnet 
held them fast to the kitchen-door 
and the yard of Myrtle Villa. Other 
back-yards, of Smith’s Villa and of 
Fairfax Lodge, abutted on each side, 
while the coal-cellar, the wash-house, 
and a few square feet of brick paving, 
confined our entertainment. The worst 
of it was, I could smell the country ; 
but all my hints of farther adventure 
were ignored. We were a terribly 
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respectable household. Certain neigh- 
bours were not to be spoken to under 
grave penalties which Billy and Sam 
never had to undergo. Noisy games 
(save whining) were forbidden. Out- 
side the precincts of Myrtle Villa 
horrid vulgar dangers were said to 
lurk. The constant night-mare of 
Sam was tinkers.s He told me 
shuddering tales of the customs of 
these folks, who were always about 
plotting evil, and as I had never seen 
them amid the lawless opportunities 
of the country, I confused them now 
with my colossal dreams of highway 
robbers. Sco there, in an ugly little 
island amid undiscovered oceans of 
beauty, we played mild housekeeping, 
shopkeeping games, and quarrelled 
and idled and detested each other. 
Inside, the cousins showed marked 
house-maiding talents. I was allowed 
to clean the spoons, and the privilege 
I mistook for a penalty. In the 
evening they lamented out of a hymn- 
book to their mother’s wailing on the 
harmonium, to my secret admiration, 
be it said, till my cousin told me not 
to put them out, and Billy pinched 
me because I looked over his shoulder. 
Then I sat apart in the stuffy parlour, 
and wondered what Mary and Kate 
and Tom were doing. It was Satur- 
day night; they were marketing, 
leisurely, jovially with mother in the 
brilliant Camden Road. I could bear 
it no longer, and escaped out into the 
night. 


II. 


I had forgotten it was night, and 
I was frankly afraid. In my fright 
I took the wrong turning, got en- 
tangled among plantations, and ran 
head down ashamed of thus abusing 
my freedom. But I soon discovered 
it was not dark after all, and stopped 
to reconnoitre, my heart beating 
wildly. I found myself on the edge 











. of a long white line, the high road, 
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and it would lead me right enough ; 
but there on the other side my eyes 
met what made home seem a very far 
thing. First, a dark bounding heath, 
with tufted hillocks that made me 
think, I know not why, of sleeping 
and dead soldiers. Then, beyond the 
dark belt, a plain of molten silver, 
a quivering sea for angels to bathe 
in, fringed with feathery trees. I 
suppose I knew the moon was riding 
up above ; but moonlight I had never 
seen before. How should I? The 
moon has a shabby way of treating 
Camden Town, at least in a boy’s 
waking hours. And now the spirit 
of Beauty made its way through the 
thick tough hide of an ignorant lad, 
and in its usual fashion, with the 
keen probing edge of pain. My feet 
were on the road, a little trembling 
and a little hasty, for the wood on 
my left was dark and ominous. But 
my eyes were on the shining land of 
light, and a new awe fought my lower 
fears. 

It was then there came to me the 
breath of the night, faint, fragrant, 
aromatic, as might be the smoke from 
the silver fires in the angel-land down 
there. More pungent was it every 
step, exciting now, encouraging. Then 
came sounds for which I pricked my 
ear. I was nearing them. They 
turned me hot and cold, but they 
drew me on, they and that fragrance 
in my nostrils, till they declared 
themselves the most assuring of all 
sounds to a child’s ear, the voices of 
other children at play. They came 
from a little wood of fine saplings, 
with broken spaces where figures 
seemed moving in a dance. The place 
was alive with elves or mannikins, 
and glimmers of light ruddier than 
the moon’s shone between them. A 
queer company this, of stumbling 
babies and half-grown lads and 
Jasses, with shrill tongues and the 
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accent of vigour so inevitably attrac- 
tive. From the fire in the nearest 
clearing the blue smoke curled up, 
waking me into eagerness with its 
resinous taste. Before it danced a 
dozen or more children, shrieking, 
laughing, quarrelling in some game 
like Touch me who can, now hiding 
amid the trees, now swinging the 
saplings, now upsetting each other, 
till they swayed round to my side of 
the wood, and surrounded me; and I 
felt a light hand flick my shoulder. 

It was the Great Invitation; but I 
did not pause as I do now. It was 
accepted as soon as given, in my 
sudden pursuit of the long-skirted slip 
of a girl who had touched me. Round 
the fire, between trees, floundering on 
the slippery pine-needles till I caught 
an apron-corner and held it fast. 
Then was I pursued again in the 
midst of whirling black things with 
gleaming white faces, till a rough 
hand pushed me with, “ Halloa ! 
who’s here?” The suspicious ques- 
tioner was thrust away with a con- 
fident, “ Dick Smith’s van o’ course,” 
authoritatively from the lanky girl, 
who pulled me by the hand out of 
danger’s way just as the game was 
changed, by some unseen lawgiver, 
into hide-and-seek. 

Oh, but it was a glorified hide-and- 
seek toa town child! In the uneven 
wood there were black ditches un- 
visited by the moon; there were 
stacked twigs whose shadow you 
could borrow for covering ; there 
was a deep hole into which my 
patroness gave me a friendly and 
painful shove; and there were pur- 
suers, very sleuth hounds to follow 
the scent, or rather the defiant 
sounds, the queer unfamiliar shrieks, 
which I imitated lest my natural 
tones should betray me a foreigner. 
When caught, you were haled with 
violence to the Robber’s Cave, a place 
of torment there was much mention 
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of. Tracked hard by a persevering 
leader and his bloodhounds, I fled 
farther afield to meet another fire, 
and near it two black mound-like 
objects, alarming certainly. I guessed 
them habitations, though I had never 
seen their like. Very uncanny, very 
horrid were they under the shadow 
of the trees. A sound came from 
within, too, and terror kept me glued 
there while the fabric of the building 
visibly moved. I knew now, the 
tinkers! Oh, the tales of them ! 
Already I felt the hand that was to 
grab me where I stood. A shriek 
was on my lips as the flame sprang 
higher, and showed two white dots 
tearing aside a black flap of the tent, 
making an opening just wide enough 
to show a long-frocked, two-foot, 
bald-headed, gurgling baby. The 
shriek changed to a laugh ; but still, 
if that black mound were the 
Robber’s Cave I would gladly miss 
the chance of investigating it. 

They were on my track again, 
when once more the girl’s hand 
touched me and beckoned. She was 
clinging to the bank of a deep narrow 
road. “Come,” she whispered. We 
were down. There was a hooting, a 
howling, a shrieking of “ Licia” above 
us; there were demands for ven- 
geance. She had been captured, I 
gathered, and had escaped, against 
all law and order. Under the shadow 
of the bank we crept, crossed the 
high road at a bound, and lay flat till 
the hot pursuit had spent itself. On 
a lower level of the dark ground we 
were hidden and safe. 


ITl. 


“ What’s your name?” 

“Dick Smith, you know,” I an- 
swered with a laugh. 

“No, but down here.” Her hand 
pointed to our new surroundings. 
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I told her, and in courtesy, asked hers. 

“ Felicia Stanley. Where do you 
come from?” 

“ London.” 

“ Are you on the road?” 

* What?” 

She looked at me, and said medita- 
tively: “Of course not. What are 
you here for?” 

“T am on a visit.” 

“Oh!” 

The rest of her interrogatory was 
deferred while we made our way along. 
Silence took hold of us. Suddenly I 
was aware of our both walking on 
soft tiptoe, and holding our breath. 
I wondered then why we did it, but 
I know it now for a sign of the 
born night-wanderers, the night-lovers. 
We slid down again, backed by a 
tussock of heath, she very white, with 
stiff black hanks of hair, a creature of 
that pale world yonder from which 
perhaps she came. Was that why I 
asked her: “ Is that the sea?” 

“ Where?” 

“There, where the trees are swim- 
ming.” 

“ No,” said she, with decision ; “ and 
they aren’t swimming.” 

“Are they just real trees? Eh? 
Why—” 

Then a little white hand, with 
spreading drooping fingers, raised it- 
self level with the white phosphorescent 
face, leaving on my dark garments 
and the black ground a trail of light 
for a fleet second. 

Something in me half awoke. 
There was a moving stream of silver 
down there to the left. She pointed, 
swayed a finger, and said regretfully : 
“My shadows are not very shiny.” 

“ Shadows are black,” I objected. 

“The shadow of that isn’t,” she 
answered stoutly. 

“That? What?” 

“Tt’s a Hand. See, it goes so—” 
and she imitated the tender trembling 
of the illuminated track beyond. 
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“ Will it come up here?” 

“No, it never comes quite up to 
us.” 
“Ts it always here at night?” 

“Tt moves, sending a place to 
sleep.” 

The ready assurance of this vagrant’s 
mythology, which explained to her 
the silver glory of her nights, silenced 
me for the moment; and since then 
the wistful longing of the moonlight 
has had for symbol the Hand of Peace 
blessing and hushing that country 
which is just beyond us, and to which 
we must ever be voyaging. 

But it was too old, too settled a 
conviction of hers to keep her still. 
The wind came crackling and hissing 
over the heather. We whispered in 
imitation, and lay back and counted 
the stars, faint by the greater light, 
and blinked with Sirius, and disputed 
whether they grew on stalks or no, 
—till a wild yell came over from the 
woud behind, and Felicia sent back 
another in answer. 

“T’m off,” she said; and she was, 
leaving a great blank, and to me, not 
yet initiate, the terror of the vast 
again. 

The wood was silent when I reached 
it. The children had moved away. 
Perhaps it was the supper-time of the 
Ishmaelites. I trotted homewards, 
too, dashing into my cousin's with the 
wind in my head and the light in my 
eyes, dazed and absent to all her 
questions. I answered awry, ate my 
supper in haste, and mounted to my 
garret washed white by the river of 
the moon, rendered fearful by the 
radiance of the Hand. I hid my 
head, then peered, and hid again, lest 
I should feel its touch upon my head. 


IV. 
Of course, it was a very different 


thing by day. My escape made from 
dust-shovels and frying-pans, I hung 
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about the little wood, and crept close 
to the camping-ground ; three painted 
vans, blackened fire-circles, a family’s 
washing, a horse or two, babies of all 
ages,—and beyond these, my dark 
mound-like tents of the night before, 
an upturned cart, and more babies. 
I knew I was in a desperate neigh- 
bourhood, but by daylight, and with 
the road in sight, I dared be curious. 
Of course I was waiting for Felicia. 
There she was, alternately scrubbing 
an old kettle and setting a top-heavy 
infant on its legs. Then business 
took her afield with two pails. I 
followed discreetly. Truth to tell, in 
the broad garish daylight I sought 
not her so much as her re-introduction 
to the wild wicked company of last 
night. Since the grown folks were 
mostly invisible, she permitted me to 
take a turn of the camp in a wide 
circle. One yellow van I admired 
with enthusiasm. Was it hers? 

“Oh, no,” she said _ scornfully, 
turning up her nose as she spoke 
something incomprehensible about 
Mumpers. Her folks had no van. 
She pointed to the upturned cart, the 
dingy meagre horse, and the round 
black tent. I was aghast. That! 
Her pride was mysterious, but im- 
pressive even when I did not guess 
that Felicia’s stiff black hair and the 
shape of her ragged dwelling were 
patents of nobility, linking her to the 
older race of vagrants. 

Housekeeping duties over, she led 
me into a field, and some younger 
children joined us. It should have 
seemed tame play to me, but I had 
hopes of something better to follow, 
and perhaps my sense of humour was 
awakened. For it was at visits of 
ceremony these little vagrants played 
and by the hours together. I was 
the host, inside a house whose walls 
were marked by pebbles. On a stone 
I sat and gravely shook hands with 
each, when they had rapped a flint 
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and come in. They asked after my 
health, and I solemnly offered them 
fir-cone cakes to eat and water-wine to 
drink before they had time to sit 
down. Orientally lavish was my hos- 
pitality. Then we shook hands again, 
and parted without a smile. I re- 
turned their visit each time with 
more than royal punctuality, riding 
on a pine-branch steed. It was my 
first introduction to rigorous eti- 
quette. 

The approach of bigger boys, who 
paid ominous attentions to myself, 
suggested I had better not outstay 
my welcome. I backed towards the 
wood and the road, Felicia maintain- 
ing a non-committal attitude between 
me and my tormentors. 


V. 


There had been a tame afternoon 
walk with a neighbour and her baby, 
a prisoned evening with hymns in the 
stuffy parlour, and then bed. I had 
been nodding with sleep; but the 
chilly stairs woke me, and the white 
light swimming in my room made me 
uneasy and fearful. I did not want 
to be alone with the Great White 
Hand. Out there with the queer girl 
it was different. She knew it, and 
was not afraid. Out there— Ah! 
just now she and her free kindred 
were at play. 

But I would go too and look on. 
The lattice could be squeezed through. 
Cap and muffler lay ready to my 
hand. Just below the sloping roof 
jutted a bit of wall. I got hold of it, 
scrambled, slid, swung, till I was on 
the ground. I was in the lane, in 
the high road, flying like a deer. 
There was the plantation; in its 
depths still glimmered a fire; and 
then to my nostrils came the scent 
that stung to desire. But all was 
silent. No play! These folks were 
really very irregular in their habits. 
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I waited for movement. Creeping in 
the shadow of the trees, I peered wist- 
fully, and stole nearer. An old man 
looked at me suspiciously, and a 
woman smiled in what I thought was 
a guileful way. No youngsters were 
to be seen, and my heart was growing 
chill, when a rattling noise about the 
yellow waggon, and a voice encourag- 
ing a sleepy horse to action, sent me 
flying in nervous bounds, to seek 
Felicia’s dwelling deeper in the wood 
at the edge of a field. But the 
neighbourhood of the mound-like 
tents was awesome. There was I, 
a trembling waif in the midst of 
the night, hemmed in by creeping 
shadows, by a strong odour of supper 
I was not to share, and by a faint 
human stir which I could not think 
friendly. 

Suddenly there sounded a shriek of 
laughter, of pain, then of laughter 
again. A fleet thing was being 
chased by another thing as fleet, and 
bigger, that bore a long stick. To 
drive its prey into the dark hillock 
Felicia called home, was the big one’s 
object. And I scented a further 
purpose—to tie her to base offices. 
Oh, I knew! Myrtle Villa had 
taught me. Then should I wait in 
vain. A bit of turf from my hand 
caught the pursuer full in the chest. 
The tall woman stopped to wonder, 
and to swear in a way unfamiliar to a 
native of the Camden Road. Felicia 
was safe, and I, horrified at my deed, 
was fast on her track. The girl 
paused for a moment, swung her head 
round, sniffed the air, then slipped 
along a ditch to the road, where she 
stopped. I reached her out of breath, 
and found her cool and not very 
grateful. 

“ You mout ’ave killed the old ’un. 
She’s my mother,” she said, indignant 
at my attack on a tender parent. 

“ Better go back and put her to 
bed,” I answered crossly. 
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“ Not just yet,” she answered, and 
then bade me hush and hide down 
behind some bushes at the roadside. 
There was a sound of wheels ; a slow 
van came along led by a man with 
a long whip. Felicia nudged me, 
crooked her fore-finger beckoningly, 
and put it to her lips. A second 
after she was sitting, all unknown 
to the man, on the back step of the 
waggon, I beside her. It was the 
despised yellow van of the Mumpers ; 
but, like other persons of high degree, 
she knew the moment to efface her 
contempt for the sake of benefit and 
convenience. We had gone half a 
mile before she explained: “ They'll 
be asleep before I go back, and I'll 
scoot off first thing in the morning, 
and keep away till they be right glad 
to see me again.” 

“ Where are we going?” I asked. 

“They're going to Portsmouth, I 
’spect.” 

“Ts that near London?” 

“ No, tother way.” 

“Oh!” That meant space and 
chaos—not home. But it was better 
than my cousin’s back-yard. On 
then ! 

By this time our presence had been 
discovered and objected to. Felicia 
Stanley was admonished to go back 
to her mother, and the man flicked 
his whip at us. But we stuck like 
limpets, and when a baby inside 
wailed and, in spite of many dis- 
ciplinary slaps, refused to be quiet, 
a weary dishevelled woman was glad 
to hand it into ’Licia’s outstretched 
arms. The baby gurgled and laughed 
at the moon, pushed off its woollen 
cap as if it could not have enough 
of the night-air, defied every hygienic 
nursery law, and made itself agree- 
able company. A further expansion 
of the heart within the yellow van 
showed itself in gifts of bread and 
dripping. A sense of well-being stole 
over me that blotted out all terror 
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and misgiving, as we munched and 
fed the baby and made our slow way 
along the white road, and counted the 
pale stars. No, decidedly, I should 
never go back any more. The world 
beyond Camden Road and Myrtle 
Villa ¢was thrilling with delight. I 
was on the threshold of a Wonder- 
house. 

’Licia called me back from dreams 
by a renewed questioning. Had I 
a father? Had I a mother? Had 
Ia brother? But, quite particularly, 
had I any sister? Two? Bigger 
than she? Fair or dark? The fair 
one at once engaged her affections ; 
what was her name? Mary was a 
very common name. What kind of 
clothes did she wear? Here I was 
at fault in my memories and my 
description. ‘Licia snorted her dis- 
dain of my fair sister’s modest apparel 
and of me ; and rolling the baby over 
on her lap invited me to play cat’s 
cradle across its body with a bit of 
string she drew from a full and 
interesting pocket. Truly she was a 
person of quick action. I was still 
fingering the string when she rose 
suddenly, handed the sleeping baby 
to its mother, plucked me like a 
flower off the step, without a word of 
farewell to our conveyors, and turned 
my face backwards. I hesitated, and 
gave in. The one clear thought in 
my mind was that, without the tradi- 
tional pistol of every boy’s romance, 
how could I face the unknown world? 
’Licia was racing along. I must not 
be left behind, and hard running 
dulled thought. Besides, the wonder 
of the night was not all over. 

More than half our journey back 
lay a great moorland pond by the 
roadside. Even far off it beckoned 
us with a bright eye. When we 
reached it, it drew us down its bank 
like a flash. Our feet squeaked in 
the swampy borders ; the night-birds 
whirred up at our approach ; moving 
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shadows bent and rose on its farther 
sides; strange lappings sounded in 
our ears. I suppose I pointed appre- 
hensively. 

“They come down to drink at 
night,” said ’Licia. 

“ Who?” 

“Oh, the boars, and deer, and 
things.” 

It was an old tale she was telling 
me, a heritage from her wandering 
folk, who had been passing by its 
banks for centuries; but I believed 
her implicitly, and looked round at 
the dark hunting-ground, which the 
great game had left to the rabbits 
for more than a hundred years, and 
peopled it at her hint with prowl- 
ing, shaggy creatures, swift-coursing, 
antlered stags, and running huntsmen, 
all dark, in my picture, all shadowy, 
like the stealthy things that seemed to 
lurk over there and lap so thirstingly. 

Felicia had strayed apart. When 
I ran to her for company, she hushed 
me with her finger and peered into 
the water. 

“ Fishes ?” I whispered. 

“No. They do say the full moon 
draws the dead folk up.  Let’s 
watch.” 

“* What dead folks ?” 

“ Drowned, of course. Let’s look.” 

Obediently I joined in the lurid 
quest. “See,” she would say eagerly, 
and then, “ No” with decision each 
time. But surely I saw glimpses of 
upturned cheeks and strands of black 
floating hair. They could not rest, 
the poor dead things, with that moon 
calling. There might well have been 
a general noyade for the sights I saw, 
before she called me off and made her 
shadow dance elfishly in the water, 
stooping down on all fours till her 
stiff locks were dripping. Of course 
I did the same, and waggled my face 
in time with hers, and laughed, but 
shyly in that silence. 

“That’s how I'll look when I’m 
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dead,” she said cheerfully. That was 
not so disturbing as the sight of 
people really dead now. And, be- 
sides, just then I was falling under 
the spell of that shining sea of peace 
behind the low black land. As I 
looked, the goodwill of the strange 
country came to me; terror had gone, 
and for ever. 

I only felt my fatigue at the end 
of our trotting walk, when Felicia 
gave me a touch, half a pat, half a 
shove, and disappeared to her tent 
among the saplings. Fain would I 
have lingered, but I had been effec- 
tively dismissed. 

I did not climb back by my case- 
ment. The door of Myrtle Villa 
stood open. A woman’s head peered 
out, and I was spied. Then followed 
glaring and shaking, but no articulate 
word till she turned the key on me in 
my cold attic. I slept till nearly seven, 
but the household was not astir when 
I woke resolved to imitate Felicia’s 
prudence. I would run off and stay 
till they would be glad to have me 
back. Of course, it was to the tents 
I ran. Alas! in the grey light I 
discerned that the camp was no more, 
only blackened circles where the fires 
had been, a broken vessel or two, and 
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some rags. I kicked them about in 
my desolation, and slunk back to 
my cousin’s with no heart for further 
enterprise. A painful interview fol- 
lowed. I had not the wisdom to hide 
my late companion’s way of life, and 
Billy's screams at the name of gipsies 
were added to my iniquities. But 
this is hardly worth mentioning. 
Aching within and without, I was 
despatched to Camden Town in the 
afternoon, where my holiday tales 
sounded vague and unsatisfactory in 
the ears of my family. 

Since then I have looked on all the 
roads for a lanky, black-haired maid, 
with a lively eye, and cheeks burnt 
to an old ivory hue by the sun. Was 
her freedom ever marred by domes- 
ticities? For her sake I have made 
queer friends and my bed in strange 
places. I have never met her again 
in the body; but on every dark 
heath by night, in the streaks of 
mist, in the moonlight on the pools, 
I see her white face, and her steps 
are lithe by my side. She has made 
my spirit a vagrant since she gave me 
the Great Invitation, and I know not 
yet where it may lead me. 


A. MAcDONELL, 





SABRINZ COROLLA 


Aw enthusiastic lady once wrote 
an article to prove that IL PENsERoso 
and L’ALLEGRO were composed by 
Milton after his Italian travels, and 
when his recollection was full of 
Italian scenery. With just as little 
reason, I am completely prepossessed 
with the belief that Milton had paid 
a visit to Ludlow before writing 
Comus, even if he was not present at 
its performance; and that either on 
this occasion, or on some other, he 
became familiar with the country 
round the old border-town of Shrews- 
bury. The “towers and battlements,” 
“bosom’d high in tufted trees,” belong 
(and nothing in the world should 
persuade me to the contrary) to some 
old Shropshire mansion, one of those 
which with “towers and terrace” 
crown the “ lofty head” of “Sabrina 
fair.” 

There is a bond of connection 
between Ludlow and Shrewsbury 
which should have inseparably united 
them in the mind of the poet of 
Comus. The republican iconoclast 
might style the Arcapia “vain and 
amatorious,” but the sweet singer of 
earlier and happier days must have 
felt a natural attraction to the youth- 
ful haunts of Britannia’s Phenix,— 
the low, dark-browed chambers in 
which Philip Sidney learned the rudi- 
ments, and the stately castle where 
the Lord President held court, and to 
which the Lord President’s little son 
returned for his holidays. 

The old-time traces are slowly but 
relentlessly being wiped out from the 
streets of Shrewsbury. Only a frag- 
ment of the old town-walls remain. 
A great part of St. Mary’s church has 


been destroyed by a terrible storm,— 
a divine visitation, so the good vicar 
believes, upon an apostate town which 
proposed to erect a statue to Darwin. 
The statue was erected none the less, 
and a hideous mass of bronze dis- 
figures the front of the old grammar- 
school, now deserted by the inheritors 
of Sir Philip’s school-tradition, and 
sadly transmogrified into a free 
library and museum. Yet its fate 
might have been more cruel. <A few 
habitual loungers doze through the 
afternoon over the London papers. 
A few tired sempstresses and curly- 
headed errand-boys wait patiently 
every evening in a gas-laden atmo- 
sphere for a somnambulistic curator 
to hand out dog-eared and dirty 
novels. But in all other parts of the 
building solitude broods undisturbed 
over shadowy passages, chambers 
steeped in an ambiguous twilight 
by narrow, mullioned windows, and 
stair-cases that would resent a human 
footstep as an outrage. Here seems 
to linger the memory of ancient 
Elizabethan worthies, who, like 
Thomas Ashton, acted Latin plays of 
their own composition to the amaze- 
ment of all the spectators, ranged in 
turf-cut seats in the Quarry ; or, like 
Thomas Lawrence, paid their compli- 
ments in Latin epigrams to Sir Henry 
Sidney when he celebrated with 
special splendour the feast of St. 
George at the council-house ; or, like 
Richard Atkys, filled a more lowly 
placa, and, after a service of some 
twenty-six years or so, went to their 
long home in the scholars’ chapel in 
St. Mary’s church, the whole school 
leaving their lessons for that day and 
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following the bier, on which, in 
scholar’s fashion, copies of verses 
were pinned, praising the single 
talent which the Eternal Master 
found not unemployed. Nor can the 
past fail to project on so congenial 
a back-ground the simulacra of those 
Elizabethan school-boys whose fantas- 
tical and aptly padded trunk-hose 
were so faithfully belaboured by the 
rod, birch, or ferula of the painful 
accidence-master, and who so often 
yawned at the tedious discourses of 
the town-preacher at St. Alkmund’s, 
and so often, when friends had been 
liberal, ran the risk of being “sum- 
marily expulsed,” for wagering some- 
thing higher than a penny a game 
and fourpence a match, over their 
wrestling and their shooting with the 
long-bow. Little did they dream that 
they would live to fight the great 
Armada, or singe the beard of the 
King of Spain in some buccaneering 
expedition, or to hunt the wild Irishes 
under Norreys and Bagenall, or to earn 
a fleeting renown among men-of-letters 
by distorting the stubborn mother- 
tongue into unnatural hexameters. 

In this dark and low-roofed chamber 
on the second floor Ralph Gittins har- 
boured one Humphry Leach, a dis- 
guised Papist, who afterwards fled the 
kingdom, and published divers books 
against the Estate of the Realm. 
From this window Ralph Gittens 
looked out, when the town-bailiffs 
were trying to eject him from his 
place as second master, and cried to 
the townsfolk down in the street, 
“ Burgesses, I stand for your rights,” 
thus provoking a riot which lasted 
three days and two nights. Down 
these stairs the same Ralph Gittens 
threw, or procured to be thrown, a 
piece of timber, which had like to 
have “killed or spoiled” the worship- 
ful Mr. Jones. Another window is 
confronted by the venerable timber 
gate-way of the council-house. Here 
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the Lord-President of the Marches 
held his court for one term in the 
year. Here, too, Charles made his 
head-quarters in the September of 
1642, while Thomas Chaloner (the 
witty, learned, unlucky head-master) 
entertained Lord Keeper Littleton, 
Archbishop Williams, and other lead- 
ing Royalists. Chaloner was himself 
an ardent Royalist, and he afterwards 
suffered much for his faith. The time 
came when he had to fly from the 
school which he had made so famous, 
but, before that time came, rumours 
of the impending fate of Archbishop 
Laud had been carried to Shrewsbury, 
and Chaloner had penned in the 
school-register (fearing the  insuf- 
ficiency of the disguise even of an 
ancient tongue) that cryptic impreca- 
tion on Prynne,—babad seggi orraban 
—which baffles Salopian antiquaries 
to this day. Never again would he 
enjoy such happy reunions as relieved 
the long tedium of the siege,—those 
gatherings of “a company of good 
fellows” at the Sextry, a tavern in 
one of the shutts, or dark alleys com- 
municating between street and street, 
which are a prominent feature of 
Shrewsbury. A few years and most 
of that cheerful fellowship had 
perished, some fallen at the taking of 
the town, others put to the sword by 
ruthless Ironsides far away in Irish 
leaguers. They were all staunch 
king’s men, those friends of Chaloner. 
Still, the instincts of a scholar rose 
in natural revolt when he saw a 
council-of-war holding its delibera- 
tions in the school-library, a copy 
of Heinsius’s Nores on THE NEw 
TESTAMENT stolen away by one of the 
Commission for Artillery, and Dr. 
Andrewe’s Sermons “ basely torn by 
the sacrilegious fingers of a Scotch 
camp-chaplain.” 

When James the Second paid a 
visit to Shrewsbury, the conduits ran 
with wine, but the head-master was 
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secretly plotting to prevent the ap- 
pointment of a Roman Catholic 
successor. With what thoughts did 
Jeffreys revisit the haunts of his boy- 
hood? And was it with admiration 
or horror, or a doubtful mingling of 
both, that light-hearted youngsters 
gazed on that handsome face, in 
which so many despairing eyes had 
sought for some hint of clemency in 
vain? 

A kind of waking dream hovers 
in this . memory-laden atmosphere. 
Shadows become reality, and reality 
has dwindled to a shadow. These 
figures of a distant past lack the 
incisive actuality of life; they have 
ceased to be men who work for good 
or evil, act and suffer, and are ani- 
mated by passions and desires. They 
have become a piece of antiquity ; 
their personality has submitted to 
the lingering touches which trans- 
mute grim use into delicate beauty, 
and ehange an insolent and frowning 


fortalice into a grey and _ tender 

dream. 
While the 

bethan and Caroline days centre in 


memories of Eliza- 


the school-close and the council- 
house, the Middle Ages have taken 
refuge in the abbey-church, which 
looks across the river from the east 
side, at the spires of Shrewsbury, 
and the castle rising steeply from 
the river’s bank. Roger de Mont- 
gomery, who built the castle, growing 
in his old age weary of warfare and 
fearful of his soul, raised an abbey 
to St. Peter and St. Paul, and being, 
by consent of his countess Adelaiza, 
shorn a monk of his own foundation, 
there died and was buried in the garb 
of sanctity. When the sun is setting 
behind the opposite spires, the great 
west window, under the tower, glows 
with gorgeous blazonries of Beau- 
champ and Talbot, Fitz-alan and 
Mauleverer. And when the sunshine 
sleeps on the massive buttresses and 
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the Norman arches of the clerestory, 
or loses itself in the obscurity of deep- 
set door-ways, the sordid details of 
modern life which, with their ubi- 
quitous obtrusiveness are not absent 
even here, are all conjured away. 
The jackdaws, which nest in un- 
discoverable niches and crannies, are 
possessed by the spirits of monks 
whose dry bones crumble under the 
cold pavement of the aisles. And all 
who live under the shadow of the 
ancient church have caught something 
of the prevailing tone. They are 
only half of the present day. A 
secret spell is upon them, which they 
scarcely suspect, and they have fallen 
unconsciously into the part of mere 
accessories to a historic picture. As 
I stand in the grassy precincts of the 
solemn pile, the life and business of 
modern Shrewsbury vanishes like a 
mirage. The old town is endenizened 
again by those good burghers who 
nightly kept watch and ward along 
the walls that command the Severn 
fords, or slept peaceably in their beds, 
not without some apprehensions of 
a sudden onslaught of wild Welsh, 
bursting into the town with keen 
blades bared for the burgher’s throat 
and pitch-pine torches flaming for the 
burgher’s roof-tree. 

There is something in the atmo- 
sphere of Shrewsbury which leaves an 
indelible impression on those who have 
been submitted to its influence. How- 
ever practical, hard-headed, and suc- 
cessful a Salopian may become, it is 
always possible for one who is in the 
secret to detect the traces of his initia- 
tion,—of having passed under that 
grey, free-stone arch, surmounted by 
those quaint Elizabethan figures, with 
the sententious motto from Isocrates 
inscribed upon them in Greek and 
gold. It is as impossible for one 
who has received the instruction of a 
Jesuit seminary to shake himself clear 
of that intangible something which 
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stamps him with the note of medi- 
evalism, even if he should slough the 
clerical skin to turn civil engineer, 
opportunist politician, or pamphleteer 
of anarchy, as for the son of the 
foundation of the Sixth Edward and 
Eliza Regina to renounce the spirit 
of the place which possessed his most 
impressionable years. I have felt the 
mysterious emanation radiate from 
a hard-driven editor, while the gas- 
laden air of a dreary office was 
vibrating with the clang of hungry 
machinery clamouring for copy. I 
have known bronzed and bearded 
war-correspondents, sated with battle 
and adventure, from whose lives the 
stricken fields of Africa and the 
bivouacs of Thessaly have not erased 
the dreamy touches of romance sealed 
in the grey border-town of their boy- 
hood. I know a certain wit of the 
interior cabinet of Puncn who be- 
trays himself even in laughing at Mr. 
Chamberlain or rallying Lord Rose- 
bery. I know a laborious and trusted 
servant of the State, bristling with 
statistics and steeped in jurisprudence, 
who sometimes finds visions of blue 
hills intercepting his application to a 
State Paper, and sometimes is lulled 
to sleep in the Upper Chamber, not 
by the prosing of a noble lord, but by 
the pouring and plashing of a broad 
river over Shelton Fords. It is not 
the recollection of boyish pranks, the 
fascination of long summer days in the 
cricket-field and on the river, or the 
fiercer excitement of the charges and 
rallies of the winter sport, nor the 
good-fellowship that recalls intermin- 
able stories and half-forgotten jests,— 
it is not this that I mean, for this is 
the prerogative of every public school. 
It is a trick of the imagination, that 
is the creature of such old-world and 
romantic surroundings as only Shrews- 
bury can give. Eton and Harrow 
and Rugby are too exposed to the 
echoes of the outer world. As Renan, 


for all the wit and the finesse that 
he borrowed from Paris, remained a 
Breton at heart to the day of his 
death, so the Salopian remains a 
Salopian, wherever his future lot may 
be cast. This spirit, when it is found 
in the scholar, wooing him to long 
excursions that are guided by in- 
visible filaments of association and 
that have no definite aim, or in the 
man-of-letters, tempting him to dwell 
in a twilight dream-land, rather than 
in the regions of sharp reality, the 
world calls pedantry; but when it 
occurs no less in the hard-riding, 
unlettered country squire, the world 
is at a loss for a name. 

It must not be thought that the 
Salopian is of a gentler fibre than 
men of another breeding. The old 
Shrewsbury steeple-chase was remark- 
able among all such contests for its 
savage thoroughness. Butler’s and 
Kennedy’s boys were the terror of the 
country-side for their poaching and 
poultry-stealing abilities. I never 
heard that the Breton was suspected 
of over-civilisation or ultra-refinement, 
and the Salopian is the English 
Breton. The modern Salopian has 
found that the set of modern opinion, 
and perhaps the superior organisa- 
tion of the modern police, have ren- 
dered poultry-stealing and poaching 
an anachronism. But he makes up 
for these lost opportunities of activity 
by an increased hardihood on the 
football field, and the boat-captains 
of Oxford and Cambridge have dis- 
covered that Shrewsbury rowing, 
though not remarkable for polish or 
style, is distinguished by a peculiar 
combination of dash and doggedness. 

I have never known the grey 
buildings, which Meighen erected, 
except as the home of Egyptian mum- 
mies and relics from Uriconium, of 
stuffed birds and beasts and alligators. 
The school had migrated, before my 
time, to the green slope which looks 
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down, across the river, to the tall, 
rook-haunted lindens of the Quarry. 
I do not think that the new abode is 
less impressive than the old. It is 
true that the houses are new, though 
one of them occupies the site of the 
old Apothecaries’ Hall, and in the 
garden may be seen strange plants 
which have sprung from seeds dor- 
mant for some hundred years. The 
most respectable memory attached to 
the actual school tenement is of the 
French prisoners who were kept in 
confinement here during the Great 
War. In the head-master’s house is 
a magnificently carved mantel-piece, 
the work of one of these poor captives 
who must have been an artist of no 
mean ability. The beauty of the 
situation more than compensates for 
the slight antiquity of the structure. 
The breath of spring whispers lovingly 
through the glossy elms and fragrant 
limes. The gusts of autumn strew 
the wide, fair fields with the crimson 


eddies and burnished gold of falling 


foliage. On one side there is a pros- 
pect of the blue summits of the 
Breidden Hills surmounted by Rod- 
ney’s pillar. On another the grey 
lines of ancient fortifications continue 
the circuit of the stately Quarry trees, 
till the horizon is closed on the east 
by the purple crest of the Wrekin ; 
and at the other extremity the river 
is suddenly shut in by a dense clump 
of boscage, which in the fall of the 
year flames with a thousand sunset 
hues. 

How often, as the last line of fire 
has faded away from the autumn sky, 
and the melancholy clang of the call- 
over bell has echoed through the 
gathering dark, have the “long, long 
thoughts of youth” surged up, 
mingling retrospect with anticipation, 
the vast desires of vague, illimitable 
pleasure, untasted, wildly dreamed of, 
with the equally vague memories of 
those who, in like circumstances, have 
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dreamed the same dreams, been agi- 
tated by the same anticipations, and 
have vanished from the regretless 
earth, like the gleam that has been 
engulfed by darkness ! 


Coldly, sadly descends 

The autumn-evening. The field 

Strewn with its dank yellow drifts 

Of wither’d leaves, and the elms, 

Fade into silence apace, 

Silent ;—hardly a shout 

From a few boys late at their play! 

The lights come out ‘ 

In the school-room windows —but 
cold, 

Solemn, unlighted, austere, 

Through the gathering darkness, rise 

The chapel-walls. 


Anything that lends charm to my 
studies, or softens the austerity of 
worldly thoughts, with an unsuspected 
grace of poetry, was, for me, garnered 
there. I have learned much since, 
that I fain would forget; I learned 
little there. I have thought long and 
bitterly ; there I only dreamed. The 
cold, relentless processes of science 
which now seem to me to reduce 
the natural order of development to 
the level of a gigantic machinery, in 
which life and limb are wont to be 
cruelly entangled, looked then, as 
they were viewed from a tiny labora- 
tory illuminated by the crystalline 
lucidity of summer evenings, a vision 
of faéry. The study of history seems 
to me now only the useless re-perusing 
of the record of past follies, crimes, 
and failures, which one keeps up for no 
better reason than the force of habit, 
as the old cricketer turns instinctively 
to the annals of the forgotten fields of 
his youth. There was a time when 
history seemed to hold the secret of 
unimagined progress and perfection 
for the human race. If I should 
ever take down Buckle now from 
my shelves, it would be with a 
languid curiosity to review such an 
instance of misplaced ingenuity, and 
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to place him in his relative position 
to Utilitarian and Positive ten- 
dencies, as a collector arranges the 
lifeless minerals in his _ cabinets. 
When I first read the History or 
CivILisaTIoN at Shrewsbury the 
author seemed to have lit up all 
the past, the present, and the future, 
with a blaze of prophetic genius. I 
can recall as vividly as if it had been 
a moment of passionate intensity the 
first time when I learned of the 
existence of Edgar Poe. I should 
now perhaps fall to, with the brutal 
coldness of a demonstrator in the 
dissecting-room, and appraise the very 
narrow limitations of his lyric gift, 
and calculate his kinship to Dr. 
Conan Doyle and Mr. H. G. Wells. 
When I was a boy at Shrewsbury 
he had suffused all dark streets and 
ancient mansions and lonely places 
with a brooding sense of mystery. 
Probably there is no more sordid, 
dreary, soul-crushing work than the 
schoolmaster’s. I think at most 
schools the boys have at least an 
indistinct apprehension of this. But 
at Shrewsbury, whatever may have 
been the case with others, I know 
that I used to feel in the rooms of 
a young Oxford master (most of the 
staff were Cambridge men, and the 
school curriculum was singular in its 
exclusive austerity of scholarship) 
that the engravings, the books of 
authors like Pater and Symonds, 
luminaries then first swimming into 
my ken, the very atmosphere blend- 
ing a prevailing tone of russia leather 
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with the subdued aroma of latakia, 
were a sensitive medium conveying 
electric intimations of a distant world 
of culture. Another master, of a 
different type, stood to some of us 
as a symbol of the heroic. A blonde, 
blue-eyed Viking he was, who had 
read the ALcestis at the age of 
six, whose sympathetic rendering of 
Bataustion’s ADVENTURE whispered 
to us, depressed with the drudgery 
of construing and parsing, hints of 
a mysterious realm of antiquity that 
was not dreary and dusty with 
crabbed particles and paradigms, but 
thrilling with young romance, and 
who yet had often thrown the pavilion 
at Lord’s into a rapture of applause 
by his hard, clean hitting. 

Boyhood has this much of the poet 
about it, that it can realise so many 
different parts. Of all the countless 
dreams of youth, perhaps the most 
persistent is the dream of martial 
enthusiasm. This dream I shared 
with one of the gentlest natures that 
ever shuddered at the plunge from 
the affectionate shelter of home into 
the rough scramble of school-life. He 
seemed the least fitted of all whom I 
knew to translate his martial dreams 
into the stern reality of action. Yet 
he lies, not wholly forgotten by the 
rough men whom he had heartened 
in many a desperate encounter, a 
Boer bullet through his gentle heart, 
on a lonely kopje that looks down, 
across the barren veldt, on to the 
dreary village of Potchefstroom. 

J. AN. 
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Tuanks to the industry of the 
painful biographer and the garrulity 
of the recorder of reminiscences, our 
knowledge of the political, literary, and 
fashionable celebrities who flourished 
a century ago is sufficiently ample and 
minute. For the upper-middle class, 
those comfortable squires and clergy- 
men who, with their large families, 
constituted the provincial aristocracy, 
we are, through the Dutch paintings 
of the inimitable Jane Austen, as 
intimate with them as with our own 
relations and personal friends. But 


when we take a step downwards in 
the social scale, and seek to make 
acquaintance with that lower middle- 
class which is chiefly represented by 


farmers, factors, and prosperous 
tradesmen, we find ourselves at a loss. 
In her unfinished novel, Toe War- 
sons, Miss Austen seems to have set 
herself to deal with this class; and 
she was just beginning to revel in 
the affairs of the big homely family 
at the farm, and to sketch their 
humours and foibles with her usual 
unerring touch, when the pen fell for 
ever from the hand that could alone 
have done justice to such a theme. 
That the yeoman-class of the period 
might afford excellent material to the 
humourist and student of manners 
some evidence may be found in a 
bundle of frayed, time-stained letters 
written by Elizabeth Girling, the 
daughter of a farmer living in 
easy circumstances at Weston in 
Norfolk, to various members of her 
family, between the years 1796 and 
1805. These sprightly effusions seem 
to have been carefully treasured by 
the recipients, who probably looked 


upon Sister Bet as the wit, if not the 
genius, of the family. Her education 
at a boarding-school at East Dereham 
had not, fortunately, resulted in the 
repression of her high spirits, the 
quenching of her innate sense of 
humour, or the conversion of her racy 
methods of expression into conven- 
tional platitudes. She had learned to 
write an admirable little copper-plate 
hand, to do fancy-work, to draw and 
paint in a fashion to please herself, 
and to sing and play in a fashion to 
alarm her family; but she had im- 
bibed no spurious gentility, nor was 
she, like so many of her fellows at the 
present day, a cheap imitation of the 
daughters of the neighbouring gentry. 
Although Elizabeth and her sisters 
knew nothing of lawn-tennis or cro- 
quet, they had gaieties for every sea- 
son of the year in the shape of Assize 
Week at Norwich, Wroxham Water- 
frolic, Wymondham Fair, Lenwade 
Races, the annual sheep-shearing, 
and frequent visits to the Norwich 
theatre which then maintained a good 
stock company. There were plenty of 
beaux, if not many serious ones, at 
these festivities, for the land could 
still support her sons, and Aus- 
tralia was still a convict-settlement. 
Of literature we hear nothing in these 
letters, and of the outside world very 
little, beyond occasional rumours of 
wars, more especially of a threatened 
French invasion; but the inner life 
of the large closely-united family, its 
marriages, deaths, and betrothals, its 
comediettas and its minor tragedies 
—all these are sketched for us by 
Elizabeth’s lively pen. 

Even in her school-girl days our 
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heroine occasionally contrived to be 
thrilling, as when she informs her 
family that a man at East Dereham 
had sold his wife and all the furniture 
for ten shillings, and that the black- 
smith had sent all the dogs mad by 
pouring melted quicksilver into their 
ears. On November 30th, 1798, she 
reports that, “We had a holiday 
on Thursday, and hot apple-pie for 
supper, which was charmingly good, 
and drunk his Majesty’s health and 
Lord Nelson’s for this late noble vic- 
tory.” In 1801 the young lady is 
home for good, her education finished, 
and her head full of lovers, as appears 
from the following extract from a 
letter to her sister Maria, then on 
a visit to some relations. 

“T am much obliged to my dear 
Sister for her generosity in giving me 
what she had some idea I had no 
great aversion to, that is —a—a— 
sweetheart, but too late. I have set 
my cap, I mean my eye, at a Scotch 
Laddy. Oh, he have such a dimpled 
face, and then such a penetrating eye, 
such grace in every motion—’twas 
very well you was not in the way, or 
I am sure you would have lost your 
heart. Ha, ha, ha, what do you 
think of him? I wish the descrip- 
tion don’t set your head a-gadding. 
But never mind me. If the young man 
you propose be a decent well-behaved 
young fellow, you may tell him you 
have a sister at home, a well-meaning 
young woman and a very clever—but 
enough, I have altered my mind all 
of a sudden. T’ll have nothing to 
say about any of them, but mean to 
live and die an old maid.” 

Another letter to Maria records a 
feat of horsemanship on which Eliza- 
beth not unjustifiably prides herself. 

“Last Monday,” she writes, “I 
rode my brother Tom’s spiritty mare 
from the farmhouse with a man’s 
saddle and without stirrups—there’s 
for you! Had my mother met me, 
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Zooks, what a fright she would have 
been in, and faith, so should I, for I 
don’t doubt but I should have had the 
cramp and fell off.” 

The young lady was evidently a 
better horsewoman than musician, 
for she continues : 

“ And now for what I call a sad 
piece of news. I was last Tuesday 
morning very earnest singing Bright 
Chanticleer, when I heard a bustling 
noise on the stairs. Presently I heard 
my mother say, ‘I am sure ‘twas she.’ 
The maid answered, ‘ No, ma'am, Miss 
Bet is in the kitchen.’ At that I 
went to see what was the matter, 
when, would you believe it, Maria, 
my mother had taken my singing for 
moaning, and positively declared she 
thought I was dying, and I had every 
reason in the world to believe she was 
in earnest, for she stood upon the 
stairs with nothing but a loose white 
morning dress on. The alarm was, I 
believe, owing to my not having sung 
very lately, so had not the right tune, 
or in all probability, by its being 
taken for moaning, no tune at all. 
’Tis very disheartening. However, I 
don’t think I shall ever attempt to 
sound my musical pipe again. ° 
I have made myself a hat and hand- 
kerchief to walk in. Our gowns are 
like your mother’s, black, with a small 
purple zig-zag. I hear you intend 
going to Wymondham Fair. I wish 
you would buy me a heart, as I am 
under great apprehension with regard 
to my own. Pray let it be a sweet 
one. Adieu.” 

In the spring of 1803 Bet’s brother 
William goes to Manchester, appa- 
rently into some business, and she 
undertakes to keep him informed of 
the family affairs. On August 19th 
she writes : 

“Well, my dear William, here I 
am just returned from these bustling 
Assizes [at Norwich] to the still more 
bustling Harvest. The hot meat, 
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hot pudding, and hot weather all 
together are fit to put anybody into 
a high fever, especially such as I. 
The Assize Week I spent at Mr. 
Clipperton’s, and a very pleasant one 
it was, so you may perceive I like a 
bustle very well. They had a deal of 
company the whole week, but on the 
Wednesday we were obliged to sleep 
four in a bed.” [Then follows a list 
of twelve ladies and five gentlemen, 
all of whom were entertained by the 
hospitable Mr. Clipperton.}] “The 
play on Wednesday was John Bull, 
a very good thing, and quite new. 
On the Thursday we went to the 
great church, and were very well 
entertained. [This was probably St. 
Andrew’s Hall, formerly a church.] 
We, that is Mrs. C.’s party, went to 
the Gardens on the Friday night ; the 
singing was very moderate, but the 
fireworks very good. On the Satur- 
day we went to the play, which was 
Old Whims: rather silly. The enter- 
tainment A House to be Let ; liked it 
very much. . . . Home on Satur- 
day with my Father and Mother, and 
ever since I’ve felt shockingly dull and 
lazy, so you see the effect of frolick- 
ing. I saw your sister Maria on 
Saturday. She gave me a terrible 
account of her time—not one single 
day without paying or receiving visits, 
worse than I a good deal. 

“We have very little talked of 
amongst us but the French. Great 
preparations are made to receive them 
should they attempt to pay us a visit. 
Your Father is superintendent of 
Weston, and have to see that the 
names of people, cattle, &c., are taken 
down. The men are all going to 
learn the use of a gun. Some people 
are quite terrified about it. When I 
called at Mrs. Willings on Saturday 
she was crying, and had been, she 
told me, for above three hours. 
Your brother John intend, should 
they attempt coming, to send his wife 
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and child over to us. I hope we 
shall never see them on such an 
occasion. The little girl begin to 
step about prettily, and talk a won- 
derful deal, but not to be understood. 

“You never gave me any account 
of your Manchester ladies, whether 
they are pretty or ugly, merry or 
grave. Do they wear caps, or go 
much the same as we? In a former 
letter I believe you said something 
about perfect witches, but you know, 
my dear Brother, there are such 
things as young witches. Pray don’t 
forget to tell me all about it.” 

In a letter to Brother William 
dated November 18th, 1803, we have 
an account of a domestic event which 
seems thoroughly to have bored Eliza- 
beth. After apologising for the length 
of time that has elapsed since her 
last letter, she continues. 

“But you will, nay must, forgive 
the omission when you have heard the 
cause. In the first place your sister’s 
wedding kept us in continual employ 
for some weeks [this was the marriage 
of the eldest sister Sarah]. I don’t 
know how it is, but I don’t like wed- 
dings. They are so dull, so very dull. 
I never will be at another, that’s 
poz. There was your Grandmother, 
your Uncle and Aunt Howlett, your 
Father and Mother, the Bride and 
Bridegroom, Maria and myself, all 
moved as stately as if we went upon 
wires. Then such a formal drinking 
of health and happiness, ’twas fit to 
give anybody the vapours for a month 
at least. 

“The next reason why I did not 
write is this: six of our servants are 
very ill of a bad fever. There is one 
of them given over by the doctors, 
and the others have no more strength 
than an infant, and are at times quite 
delirious. Your Father have sent 
five of them to their homes, so we 
have now a little more time. . . . 

“ Most of the cavalry have volun- 
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teered themselves to go to Yarmouth 
for a week or a fortnight. The Nor- 
folk Rangers were there last week, 
and used no better than common 
soldiers. They are obliged to get up 
at any time of the night if they hear 
the Bugle, and sometimes are taken 
six or seven miles by the sea-side. 
One of them was put into the Black 
Hole for helping himself to some corn 
for his horse, not being in the way 
when it was given out. The talk is 
now that when they have once 
volunteered they can be sent any- 
where. The people seem very dis- 
satisfied about it. Your brothers 
neither of them intend leaving their 
homes till the French come. 

“W. Wright have got a steward’s 
place fifty miles beyond London, but 
I don’t suppose he’ll stay long, as Mr. 
Wright said the people were Bar- 
barians, and his son was afraid of 
being murdered as he went about. 
Besides al] this, he left his heart with 
Eliza Foster.” 

A couple of letters written during 
the summer of 1804 give some further 
account of the gaieties enjoyed by a 
country girl at that remote period. 

“This last fortnight [writes 
Elizabeth on May 18th] I spent at 
Hautboys [a little village near Wrox- 
ham, whose melodious name is pro- 
nounced Hobbice] and came home by 
Norwich, where I met a party for 
the play, which was He would be a 
Soldier. The entertainment was to 
have been Who is the Dupe? But 
owing to a bustle in the play-house 
we were all dupes, for we had no 
entertainment at all. It was occa- 
sioned by the farewell address of East- 
mere, who Mr. Kines, the manager, 
have dismissed the stage. He being 
a good actor, the people in general 
did not approve it, so called Kines 
on to give his reasons, and the moment 
he made his appearance they hissed 
him. He sneered at them, and went 
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off, which provoked the people so they 
would not let the play go on, so after 
setting a considerable time, we were 
obliged to leave the house. 

“July 27th. I should have an- 
swered your letter sooner, but waited 
to include Lenwade Races, which were 
last Wednesday. It was avery rainy 
day, yet I think we had as much 
company as usual at ours. , 
And now let me introduce you to 
a wedding, so pray guess whose. 
‘Who? why one of my sisters, I 
suppose.’ ‘ Your sister! Oh no, no, 
I am sadly afraid they are doomed 
to be old maids. Only think, these 
eighteen years they have been living, 
and never a sweetheart yet.’ ‘ Well 
then, there are the Miss C’s or P's.’ 
‘No.’ ‘Any of your near neigh- 
bours?’ ‘No. ‘Oh then, I have 
it, Miss Burton.’ Right, my good 
brother, for last Thursday she was 
married to Mr. Palmer of Carleton 
Rode. I shall expect a piece of 
wedding-cake to draw through a ring, 
and then only think how sweetly I 
shal] dream. 

“The Assizes are next week, to 
which we are going for two days 
only. The week after is Wroxham 
Water Frolic to which we are invited, 
but I am afraid I cannot go. ; 
We went yesterday with our company 
to look over Weston House and gar- 
dens. The family were away, so we 
ranged about as we pleased. The 
butler played us several tunes upon 
the organ, violin and german flute— 
the silliest man I ever saw in my life. 
He walked down to ours once with 
Mr. Smith, and talking about music, 
he said he frequently took his flute, 
and stretched himself under a spread- 
ing tree, and played himself into sweet 
oblivion. I saw Richard Wright 
yesterday, and you can’t think what 
a beau he is become. His shirt-collar 
up to his eyes, his waistcoat hardly 
above a finger’s length, with a very 
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deep frill, and a remarkable — 
glass hung on the outside. 

“ September 21st. And so you 
have leave of absence for a month or 
six weeks, yet don’t mean to come 
and see us. Only think how glad 
we should be to see you, and what a 
while it is since we have seen you. 
Here is Father, Mother, Brothers and 
Sisters all, and you talk of going 
to quite another part of the world. 
Your Father seem to think you right 
to see about as much as possible, but 
if you have not particularly engaged 
yourself, we should be very very glad 
to see you at Weston. We intend 
sending you a Haunch of Venison 
when the weather gets a little cooler, 
and when you have a mind to any 
birds you must let us know. Your 
brother Tom is got to be a pretty 
good shot, and will shoot eight or ten 
brace a day, which considering last 
season he used to manage but one a 
week, is getting on. I wish 
you were here to see Maria’s and my 
painting and drawing, for we keep 
doing a little of both, and think 
we improve, though ’tis but slowly. 
Your Mother came up just now, and 
bade me be sure and caution you, 
should you go to Liverpool, not to 
venture on the sea. The same fear- 
ful Mother, you see, as ever.” 

In March, 1805, Elizabeth has just 
returned from a visit to the neigh- 
bouring village of Melton, and finds 
that her brother has not written 
during her absence, nor acknowledged 
the gift of some turkeys. 

“TI begin to think, [she observes], 
that the old maids, or what is most 
probable, the young maids take up a 
deal of leisure time; if so, why we 
must excuse you for not writing so 
frequently. Now I should vastly like 
to know who it is (so you see I’ve 
made up my mind there is somebody). 
Depend upon my keeping the secret. 
Now, poz, if I had a serious beau I 
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would give you his whole pedigres, 
age, stature, and temper, though 
you'll allow the latter rather a difti- 
cult matter. You men are so cun- 
ning; you don’t often sport your 
tempers till after the knot is tied (I 
allow some exceptions), but if I ever 
should have a beau, I'll use him 
to contradiction at first. Don’t you 
think that would be a very good 
plan? Apropos, talking of beaux, 
remind me that ours have made a 
very handsome addition to the hind 
parts of their heads in form of a 
tail, quite irresistible, I assure you. 
As to our ladies, why wigs are 
quite prevalent now; some, I find, 
wear them instead of hats to walk 
Mm «+ 6 « 
“By the by, we go out a good 
deal more than we used to do, and 
the married ladies tell us now is the 
time, for should we fall into the 
matrimonial trap, our Dearys will be 
for tying us closer to the table’s foot. 
God forbid that should ever be my 
case. Maria and I have made up 
our minds not to marry farmers (but 
women’s minds are very apt to alter) 
and so if you can find a couple of 
spare linendrapers or grocers, why 
you may send them over. Or as you 
give us some hopes you are coming 
yourself, why you may bring them 
with you. 

“ June 20th, 1805. To-morrow 
Maria and I are going to Norwich to 
take another look at Fashions, as we 
have not yet suited ourselves with 
summer hats, nor indeed have we 
wanted them, as the weather is very 
cold for the time of year. . 
Maria and I were finely frightened 
this afternoon. We walked down to 
Attlebridge to invite Mrs. and Miss 
Betts [connections of the Girlings] to 
tea. When we got a little better 
than half way we saw a great smoke, 
but did not think about fire till we 
met a little girl, who told us Mrs. 
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Betts’s house was on fire. We ran till 
we were just malten [very hot], but 
they had nearly put it out when we 
got there, but I am hardly come to 
myself yet, I was so frightened. 
There was little or no harm done. 
When we got nigh we found it was 
only the chimney; there were some 
very old chambers adjoining, but 
luckily it was put out before it 
reached them. . . . 

“We clip sheep next Tuesday, and 
expect to spend a pleasant day or 
two, as we expect a few friends who 
think it quite a treat to see the sheep 
clipt. My pen was so very bad I 
sent to borrow a knife, not being 
worth one myself, and here I’ve got 
Mr. Young’s. He is our Lyng shop- 
keeper, and such a little snaffling 
[chattering] man, if I may use the 
expression, I hardly ever heard. 
He is going to bring Mrs. Young 
here in his gig on Sunday. She 
is not seventeen. He married her 
against her friends’ consent: that 
is he stole her. She was kept 
locked up, but bolts and bars were 
no use. As she said, he wore silk 
stockings and drove a very hand- 
some gig, so you know he must 
be irresistible. Apropos, don’t you 
really think I had better give up all 
thoughts of a city beau (that is, 
something of a shop-keeper) when 
you hear how smart even the country 
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ones are, and take a plodding coun- 
tryman, that is if a plodding country- 
man will take me, which is doubtful, 
but seriously, I should very well like 
to stand behind a counter.” 

This is the last letter of the 
bundle, and we have no further in- 
formation as to the fate of Elizabeth. 
It would be interesting to know 
whether she declined upon a plodding 
countryman, or achieved her ambition 
of standing behind a counter. The 
love-letters of Elizabeth would, one 
fancies, have been pleasant reading, 
but it may have been that her quick 
wit, her lively tongue, and her dis- 
position to quiz were too much for 
the beaux,—snaffling or otherwise— 
of her period, and that she suffered 
the fate feared by Beatrix,—to lead 
apes in hell. She passes out of our 
knowledge to all appearance fancy- 
free, though not before she has given 
a good deal of careful attention to 
the important subject of matrimony. 
As a type of country-life she is now 
practically extinct, for the yeoman’s 
daughter of the present day would 
certainly consider Bet Girling shock- 
ingly ungenteel ; but whatever her 
shortcomings, she reveals herself to 
us in her letters as a real live girl, 
with a warm heart, a high spirit, a 
keen contempt for shams and affec- 
tations, and, best of all, a saving 
sense of humour. 











OUR LADY OF 
I. 


“Bap cess to it, thin, for a 
crown!” complained King Melchior, 
with pardonable exasperation, for it 
was the second time within a quarter 
of an hour that one of the points of 
his diadem had been burned off in the 
Star in the East. 

King Melchior had always main- 
tained that the Star was hung too 
low, and he now, very naturally, re- 
verted with considerable warmth to 
his original opinion. 

“Tf it was higher,” King Gaspar 
declared, “no one would see it from 
the back of the room, and we might 
as well not have a Star in the East 
at all.” 

Mrs. Schneider basely endeavoured 
to use this as an argument on her 
side; she had always been against 
the Star, and was more than ever 
convinced it was dangerous. But 
King Belshazzar was positive that 
there was no danger whatever, if 
only Melchior would keep his head 
to himself. ‘ And indeed,” he added, 
“it’s time ye remembered that it’s 
kneeling down ye should be, and try 
and break yerself of this trick of 
standing up ye’ve got into. No one’s 
got to stand up except Joseph, and 
he’s got to be sawing a plank, in a 
half-bent position ; and when he’s full 
drawn he’s not up to me shouldther.” 

King Belshazzar was originator 
and chief stage-director of the tableau. 
He liked Melchior, but felt that his 
huge compatriot was out of drawing. 
That monarch was now cutting off 
the scorched portions of his diadem 
with a pair of scissors. 
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“They were full tall, them points,” 
declared Mrs. Schneider, who always 
accepted fate’s arrangements as if she 
herself had made them; “I knew 
you'd have to cut ’em down to reason.” 

“Tt’s a good thing now,” said St. 
Joseph, emulating his aunt’s cheerful 
optimism, “as we decided not to have 
tin crowns. You couldn’t have cut 
them down so easy with a pair of nail- 
scissors.” 

“Tin crowns wouldn’t have got 
burnt,” objected Melchior; “ there'd 
ha’ been no need for cutting ’em.” 

“T wish you'd attend to them cattle 
instid of talking so much,” grumbled 
Belshazzar. ‘The way they are now 
you can see there’s no bodies to ’em ; 
the shadows of the poles fall right 
across the mountains of Judea.” 

It was these cattle that had origi- 
nally suggested the tableau; there 
were four of them, a bullock’s head, 
a pony’s, and two horned sheep, all 
stuffed and mounted. At _ present 
they protruded in the most life-like 
manner from behind the shepherds ; 
but it was true that the shadows of 
the poles, on which they had been 
temporarily set up, mingled oddly 
with the landscape. 

“T do hate kneeling on one knee,” 
complained a shepherd in a kilt (with 
pink tights underneath, for Little 
Caiion is apt to be censorious). 

The composition was taken with 
conscientious fidelity from a picture 
of the Epiphany in Mrs. Schneider’s 
bible, and the costumes were those of 
no known epoch or country. Mrs. 
Schneider herself, who was no 
Orientalist, said they “looked Cir- 
cussian,” and perhaps she was nearer 
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the truth than she knew for she 
merely meant Circassian. 

“Where’s them treasures?” de- 
manded King Belshazzar, and a small, 
but singularly unportable, ottoman 
was lugged from under the manger. 
It contained a number of walnuts 
covered with gold-foil, two biscuit-tins 
peeled and labelled F. Jncense, and a 
two-gallon jar of myrrh, which had 
left Ireland on a more secular errand. 

“ Do for anny sake keep your crook 
out of them rocks,” Belshazzar re- 
quested with gathering heat, of an 
absent-minded shepherd whose crook 
was indeed driven up to the hilt into 
a brown paper precipice that beetled 
above him. “ And, Gaspar, man, try 
and recollect that’s a golden sceptre 
ye’ve got a hoult of, and carry it 
accordin’. Disabuse your mind once 
and for all of the notion that it’s 
annything in life to do wid’ Mrs. 
Schneider’s brass drawing-room poker.” 

Melchior laughed, and the curtain 
went up, while the plaudits of Mrs. 
Schneider and Aunt Kezia rent the air. 

There was no other audience as 
yet, but at any moment now the 
guests might begin to arrive. 

“The curtain goes up beautiful!” 
cried Aunt Kezia, who was re- 
sponsible for that part of the enter- 
tainment. “It was drefful sticky at 
first.” 

“Now King Gaspar,” said Bel- 
shazzar sternly, “you've got to keep 
your hand on your own waist. That 
shepherd's a perfect stranger to you, 
you'll remember, and is no doubt a 
married man into the bargain.” 

Two of the shepherds were ladies. 
In the picture they had long fair hair, 
and not very long skirts, so it had 
been thought convenient to assign 
the parts to Elsie Schneider and her 
cousin Cora. A small moustache had 
been allotted to each, and thus con- 
fusion as to the sex intended was 
avoided ; but the moustache was not 
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always a sufficient reminder to Gaspar, 
who was an ardent monarch, and of 
a Cophetuan disregard to mere dif- 
ferences of station. He now removed 
his hand from the interdicted site 
with ruddy embarrassment. 

“Don’t he look sheepish!” com- 
mented St. Joseph over his shoulder. 

“The shepherd’ll like him all the 
better,” retorted Belshazzar, whose 
talent for repartee was locally much 
esteemed. 


II. 


No one had been surprised in all 
Little Caiion and Blue Gulch when 
the Schneiders’ invitation arrived. 
For several years the Gulch and the 
Cafion had been growing used to the 
spectacle of their rising prosperity ; 
and with prosperity an obvious social 
ambitiousness had been generated. 
And Blue Gulch liked originality, as 
did Little Caiion, both being fairly 
original themselves, though that they 
would have believed reluctantly. 

Now Bible Acting, as the Settle- 
ments pleased to call the Schneider 
tableaux, was entirely a new depar- 
ture in their neighbourhood, and 
the appropriateness of having it on 
Twelfth Night had only to be pointed 
out to be appreciated. The Judge it 
is true, being literary, still persisted 
that Twelfth Night was called after 
a play of Shakespeare’s ; but most of 
Little Caiion and Blue Gulch was 
contentedly ignorant and believed 
what Carry Schneider told it. 

They were a good sort of people, 
the Schneiders, and on the whole 
popular, the German father and Irish- 
American mother producing a better 
combination than might have been 
imagined. 

The guests were arriving, and Carry 
was beginning to think it time she 
went to fetch the baby. She was the 
central figure of the tableau, and Mrs. 
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Falck had been persuaded to promise 
the loan of her baby ; but not till the 
ast minute was it to be handed over. 

Carry was a young wife herself, 
though after three years of wedded 
life still childless. Sometimes she 
wondered why, with a half-resentful 
superstitiousness. She was sure she 
had done nothing to deserve it. Carry 
did not herself belong to Little Caiion, 
and had not very often been there. 
But her husband was the eldest of 
Schneider’s five sons and had three 
years ago been given charge of his 
father’s branch business down at 
Santa Rosa, where he had met Miss 
Caroline Roche and made haste to 
fall in love with her. His marriage, 
declared many of his friends, had been 
the making of him. Old Schneider 
was, silently, very much indeed of that 
opinion, for he had not sent Roddy to 
Santa Rosa merely to have him in 
charge of the branch; his time at 
Little Cafion had not latterly been 
spent to edification. Roddy, how- 
ever, had been from the start a 
model husband, and Carry never 
even dreamed there had been a Pre- 
Reformation era. 

She and her husband had come up 
for Christmas to a family gathering ; 
and Carry was inclined to wake her 
mother and sisters-in-law up a little. 


“Carmela has come back,” ob- 
served King Melchior confidentially 
to his brother monarch, Gaspar. 

“From Santa Fé?” said the latter. 

Melchior nodded. ‘“ They say,” he 
added, ‘“ she’s about finished.” 

King Gaspar made a note of inter- 
rogation, and Melchior nodded again. 
“Yes ; dying, I fancy,” he explained. 

Neither of the men looked at the 
other, and yet each was sensible that 
he was being watched by the other. 

“Ts she back at the same old 
shanty?” asked Gaspar. 

“ Yes,” replied Melchior, and then 
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after a pause added: “Not at the 
same old trade, though.” He paused 
again, and concluded: “She never 
really took to it.” 

Gaspar sighed, and tried to pretend 
he had been only drawing a long 
breath because his royal belt was 
tight. ‘‘Seems as if she was forced 
to it, in a fashion,” he observed 
presently. 

This time it was Melchior who 
sighed, and looked round as if to see 
whence the sound came. 

“JT didn’t know her myself,” re- 
marked Gaspar, adding “scarcely,” 
with reluctant concession to the 
truth, or to the other’s knowledge. 

“Nor I,” hastily averred Melchior, 
“till just before she went off to Santa 
Fe.” 

“The Rip, he began it,” declared 
Gaspar; and this time both young 
men nodded together. 

“ Well, that I’ve never done,” said 
one of them. ‘Nor me, thank Gawd!” 
chorused the other. Then both paused, 
and scarcely saved themselves from 
another sigh apiece. 

“So she’s going out ?” 

“In the shanty past Falck’s.” 


III. 


Now Carrie Schneider had heard 
this, and luckily had no notion that 
the Rip was an old nickname of her 
husband’s which absence and matri- 
mony had caused to become obsolete. 
But she had understood the rest of 
the conversation pretty plainly, and 
it was occupying much of her thought 
as she set forth for Mrs. Falck’s to 
borrow the baby. Carrie was a good 
girl, though so refined that she would 
call a buggy a baggy, and so much 
afraid of being thought to say hoom- 
boog that she would call a disin- 
genuous person a ham-bag. Therefore 
(and for other reasons) some superficial 
judges were apt to declare that she 
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was conceited; after all there’s no 
use in having a piano if one is never 
to allude to it, and why go to the 
expense of plated fish-knives if one 
is not to indicate their use to guests 
who insist on employing a piece of 
bread ? 

The night was so still that the 
great cold scarcely made itself felt. 
The snow was frozen hard and 
glittered like metal in the broad 
moonlight, while the shadows were 
black as ink. Only the middle of the 
valley was moonlit, and the shadows 
of the rocks on either side were 
much broader than the dividing band 
of silver. The creek flows close under 
the west wall of the cafion and one 
could hear it, though it was out of 
sight in the darkness. 

The guests would all come the 
other way and Carrie knew she would 
meet none of them. She was glad, 
for she did not want to be seen in 
her tableau dress till the proper 
moment, and she felt an unusual 
pleasure in being alone. She was a 
very simple, primary young woman, 
and mostly innocent of introspection 
or self-communing, though by the 
standards of Little Caiion she was 
judged worldly and artificial. But 
now there was something she had 
never enjoyed before in the lonely 
presence of the night. Perhaps she 
was not capable of a very large or 
explicit revelation, but a certain 
lifting of the veil behind which God 
walks was in some vague fashion 
accomplishing itself for her; and it 
came through every sense and faculty 
at once. A misgiving of something 
too great for her, something she had 
never suspected, a misgiving that 
caused at once a flutter and sinking 
of the heart, and an odd elation: a 
sense of wings and of the divine 
perils of flying. The river talked of 
it; the immense vague whiteness of 
the snow hinted it; the voice and 
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silence of the night equally told and 
treasured it. 

Her foot fell, as she walked, with 
a different purport; it was a good 
firm tread always, but to-night it was 
the step of one that seeks, that 
follows a great leading with courage 
and generosity. She became aware 
that on every side were things much 
greater than herself ; even the trees, 
standing back in the shadow with 
only their high tops lifting white 
pyramids into the light, had a sort 
of lordliness she had never thought of. 
A sense came over her that she was 
very unimportant; not so important 
even to herself as she had supposed. 
Other things outside ourselves matter 
more to us, she suddenly divined, 
than we do to ourselves. 

And yet this was not in the least 
depressing, but rather gave a sort of 
elation; like a balloon unanchored 
she felt the little world dropping 
beneath her feet. She hardly knew 
if she was afraid. She had a purpose 
too, a purpose to-night something 
over and above the borrowing of Mrs. 
Falck’s baby and the tableau, and 
she hardly knew if she was aware of 
itor no. At all events she did not 
form it ; it formed itself in her. 

The moon up in the sky looked 
colder than the snow. She wondered 
why; perhaps because it was so far off 
and alone. Her face, as she lifted 
it to the chilly Queen of Night, had 
a new look that none of her friends 
would have recognised. It suited 
oddly with the dress she was wear- 
ing, but of that she was unconscious ; 
indeed the look could not have been 
there and she be conscious of it. 


IV. 


Carmela, all alone in her desolate 
cabin, beyond Falck’s, was dying, and 
she knew it. It was about all she 
did know, for she was slipping swiftly 
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beyond the bounds of all knowledge 
and consciousness,;—what we call 
consciousness. 

She was dying, and, for Little 
Caiion or Blue Gulch, she was dying 
absolutely alone. None of the women 
would go near her, not solely out of 
pharisaism, though perhaps chiefly. 
The truth was that scarcely any of 
them had ever known her, and now, 
though they knew of her state, their 
knowledge was exceedingly unofficial, 
gleaned in most instances, like Carrie’s, 
through scraps of conversation over- 
heard from the men. 

As for the men it would be hard 
to define the feeling that kept them 
away. With some, like Deacon 
Perks, it was sheer pharisaism; the 
lonely terrors of a sinner’s death-bed 
should not be weakly mitigated, 
though of course a spiritual visit 
might be paid if besought with duly 
contrite abjection. Had Deacon 
Perks been the father of the Prodigal 
Son he would certainly not have gone 
to meet him had he espied him afar 
off; on the contrary he would have 
shut himself up for several days, and 
only consented to accord an interview 
after repeated applications. But with 
most of the younger men it was a 
better feeling, though an odd one, 
that held them from any show of 
memory or compassion. Carmela had 
better, in the circumstances, be occu- 
pied with a species of business that 
was not in their line ; and they had a 
straightforward consciousness that any 
reminder of their friendship would 
be unseasonable. One or two, how- 
ever, of the women had not realised 
this, and had no idea that the girl 
was wholly deserted. They supposed 
some of the men would be doing what 
they could. 

Carmela knew that she was dying, 
and she was very frightened ; to tell 
the truth, chiefly because she was 
alone, and out of sheer physical dread. 
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Had she been able to possess a certain 
knowledge that after death she would 
go forthwith to Heaven, the death 
itself, all by herself in the lonely 
cabin, would have terrified her. But 
she had no such knowledge ; on the 
contrary Memory sat beside her 
threatening angrily. After all, she 
had always been a coward,—afraid 
of the hard gripes of poverty, afraid 
of ghosts, and mice, and spiders ; 
naturally she was a coward now; 
even the brave draw back from what 
she had to face. 

For it had to be faced ; she entirely 
realised that. She was not one to 
rave and shriek and tear her hair, and 
beat her head against the earth, as 
against fate, and protest that she 
would not die. To the inevitable she 
had always submitted with a silent 
hopelessness; it was only the evils 
that might be avoided that she had 
never dared to meet. 

So now she lay in shuddering, 
unprotesting patience watching Death 
draw near. Ah, if only there were 
someone there to comfort her by their 
mere presence! It was dreadful lis- 
tening alone to the noise of his 
nearing feet. How long would he be, 
she wondered? Would she die to- 
night? Yes, yes, of course, but how 
soon? Before the fire went out? 
Before the clock cuckooed again? It 
only cuckooed every three hours, and 
it was nearly two hours since it had 
cuckooed at six o'clock. Suddenly 
she felt an extraordinary desire to 
hear it once again, though it was not 
a pretty noise, or one she had ever 
been fond of. She wished she had 
stayed at Santa Rosa, where there 
was a priest. He was an old man 
with a kind face, and once she had 
nearly made up her mind to go to 
confession to him; but—but she had 
not been able to afford it. If she 
went how could she live? Yet that 
old priest would come, she felt sure, 
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if he knew she was dying. At Little 
Caion there was no priest, only 
Deacon Perks, whose face was not at 
all kind, though he never denied that 
he was the best man in the two Settle- 
ments. Though Carmela had never 
spoken to Deacon Perks she thought 
she knew what he would say to her, 
and she did not want to hear it. No 
doubt it was true; in a little while 
(when the clock cuckooed again, 
perhaps,) she would be in Hell. Of 
course Deacon Phanuel Perks would 
go to Heaven; so would Rip (now he 
was married), though neither would 
want togoyet. . . . 

No, she did not want the Deacon ; 
nor, for quite other reasons, did she 
wish any of the other men to come 
—or the women, either. But she 
wanted someone —so as not to be 
alone. . 

Presently she scraped all her poor 
remnants of waning strength together, 
as one rakes together the chilling 
embers on a dying hearth, and lifted 
herself up in bed. If she could, she 
would go to the window; she could 
see a light or two from it, and that 
would be a little less lonely. 

It took a long time, a long time 
even to drag herself on to the side 
of the bed: perhaps the clock would 
cuckoo again before she would be able 
to reach the window, but it did not; 
and she got to the window at last. 

A checked blue and white curtain, 
short and rather ragged, hung before 
the little window; she drew it aside 
and then steadied herself by it, as she 
peered out. 

Yes, she could see two lights, and, 
though they were in houses a quarter 
of a mile away, they made her feel 
less alone. 

The shadows lay very black under 
the walls of the caiion, even the trees, 
tall as they were, were swallowed up 
in the blackness, and only their tops 
were pushed up into the moonlight ; 
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but here, where the cabin stood in 
the middle of the valley it was broad 
moonlight. 

She made things out slowly, but 
little by little she got them all right. 
There was only one thing unexpected. 
A woman stood in the moonlight with 
a child in her arms; she had a crown 
on her long hair, and a mantle with 
severe folds, clasped by a sort of 
brooch in front. Her gown was 
straight and girdled with a metal 
zone ; it was powdered with the silver 
heads of lilies, not natural, but stiff 
and heraldic. The blue cloak was 
powdered too, but with little stars. 
The child leaned against her shoulder 
in an attitude made familiar to Car- 
mela by many pictures. 

Perhaps the dying girl fainted ; for 
presently she found herself in bed, 
and the woman with the child was 
standing near her in the flickering 
light of the log-fire. 

She had not any pain now, only a 
strange and rather pleasant sensation 
of sinking into some warm liquid, that 
was not water. Nor was she now 
afraid ; her loneliness and fear were 
gone, she did not know where or 
how. 

She lifted one of her hands towards 
the child,—a very thin and trembling 
hand, but one could see she desired 
to touch the chubby, pink foot. The 
woman moved a step nearer and 
stooped a little; then Carmela touched 
the little foot and kissed her own 
fingers that had touched it. Her 
hand was so cold that the child 
shrunk back a little; but Carmela’s 
eyes were fixed on his mother,—as 
she thought—and did not notice it. 

“T am sorry,” she said, but her 
thoughts were gone back a long way, 
“that I hurt him.” 

Presently her eyes fell back on the 
child, and half closed. “I never had 
one,” she said. 

“Nor have I,” whispered the woman, 
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but much louder tones would have 
been needed to pierce those closing 
ears. 

The clock ticked noisily and the 
logs sputtered and cracked a little; 
there was no other sound. Carmela 
lay with wide, unwinking eyes that 
saw nothing. 

“Look!” she said at last, pointing 
out into the room; “he has grown 
intoa man. And it is summer again. 
The pavement is all in sunlight, ex- 
cept where the shadow of the wall is, 
and the shadow of the pomegranate- 
tree that he is leaning against—the 
sky shows there through it ; what a lot 
of them, and all with stones!” For a 
moment Carmela shivered ; she paused 
and frowned a little; then her brow 
cleared. “ But they are going away, 
one by one, Deacon Perks, and all of 
them. How big the stones were, and 
dirty! But they are dropping them, 
pretending they never had them in 
their hands.” 

There came another pause ;_ it 
seemed, almost, to the woman who 
held the child that she too could see 
it all, the broad sunlit court, the white 
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walls topped with the pitiless blue sky, 
the thinning crowd, the— 

“They are all gone now,” said 
Carmela, “all except him, and he is 
writing, writing with his finger on the 
ground. The wind blows it round 
and round,—it won’t let God’s writing 
be,—no one shall ever read it. Now 
it is all blown away, and he has 
finished. He is coming close to me, 
to speak—listen !” 

Again there was no sound but the 
noisy clock, and the crackling logs. 

Carmela’s lips were parted; her 
eyes were bent upward and there 
were no tearsin them. “ Neither do I 
condemn thee,” she said loudly, and 
turned to the woman against whose 
shoulder the child was pressed. 

The woman bowed her head, “I 
know,” she said baldly; “it is all 
right.” 

* But,” cried Carmela, “he must 
forgive Rip too. It was_ not Rip’s 
fault ; it was all mine—only mine!” 
And on that noble falsehood the 
portals of her speech closed for ever. 
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INVASION 


Ir is excellently said by Bacon in his 
essay on Unity in Religion that, “ A 
man that is of judgment and under- 
standing shall sometimes hear ignorant 
men differ, and know well within him- 
self, that those which so differ mean 
one thing, and yet they themselves 
would never agree.” Politeness, or 
perhaps a commendable desire to err, 
if at all, on the safe side, probably 
accounts for the philosopher’s use of 
the word sometimes and the adjective 
ignorant. Whoever follows any of 
the numerous controversies conducted 
by letters to Tue Times, must have 
seen, not only sometimes but very 
often, that men, whom it would be 
no less unjust than unmannerly to call 
ignorant, can dispute with heat, and 
at length, when there is in reality 
no essential difference between them. 
An example, and a very good one, 
may be found in a late interchange 
of contradictions, and mutual hurling 
of half-baked terms of art which took 
place in Tue Times, under the head- 
ing of “Invasion or Raid.” Extreme 
Naval Theorist and Navalis on one 
side, Lieut.-Colonel Eustace Balfour, 
and Sir Edmund Du Cane on the 
other, asserted and counter-asserted, 
and threw Command of the Sea and 
Intermediate Stage, and other terms 
more or less in need of definition, at 
one another’s heads. To the atten- 
tive spectator, who would fain be a 
man of judgment and understanding, 
it was impossible to see what the 
eager combatants were fighting about. 
At first sight Theorist and Navalis 
appeared to have set out to argue 
that the fleet could prevent all in- 
roads into this country big or little. 
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From this it was not absurd to draw 
the conclusion that, in their opinion, 
we have no need of military forces 
at home, and could safely rely on 
the Navy alone to keep every invader 
at a distance, whether he came with 
many soldiers or few; but both em- 
phatically disclaim any such opinion. 
About what then are they arguing 
with Colonel Balfour and Sir Edmund 
Du Cane? These gentlemen both 
agree as to the necessity of a strong 
fleet ; but they both also main- 
tain that something more is required 
for our protection, and that it is 
a military force on shore. As this 


is already conceded by Theorist and 
Navalis, it would appear that all par- 


ties to the controversy were agreed on 
the principle, and that nothing re- 
mained but to settle the quantity and 
quality of the home-army which all 
acknowledge to be necessary. 

And yet “they themselves would 
never agree,” and that for a cause 
which soon becomes apparent to the 
reader who knows something about 
mankind. We rarely takes sides for 
the reasons we allege. The genuine 
motive is commonly some professional 
preference, or other kindred sentiment 
which nobody cares to avow openly, 
but which colours all his judgments, 
and makes him, in the most innocent 
way in the world, play abominably 
fast and loose with what he presents 
as facts relevant to the issue. It is 
not my intention to go over a con- 
troversy which, short as it was, con- 
trived to be perfectly futile, and has 
already fallen into the limbo of for- 
gotten files. As, however, it contained 
some exceptionally fine examples of 
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the wild way in which questions of 
extreme national importance are dis- 
cussed, I will take leave to linger by 
it for a few moments. 

The secret and controlling thoughts 
which a man commonly shrinks from 
producing cannot always, or even 
often, be kept wholly hidden. They 
slip out, when the disputant is not 
aware they are escaping. In this 
case they stood revealed on both sides 
with exceptional clearness. On May 
28th we find Navalis saying: “The 
cost of the Navy and Army for the 
present year is about £62,000,000. 
There must apparently be a limit to 
the sum which a nation can devote 
to its fighting services. _ = 
there is any clear lesson to be derived 
from our long history it is that the 
Navy alone has stood between us 
and invasion, and that the periods 
at which raids were attempted were 
those of naval weakness.” This state- 
ment is contrary to historic fact, but 


the accuracy of the writer is not the 


present question. Later on we find 
him acknowledging the need for 
military forces, but for offensive pur- 
poses. He will not say plainly that 
he thinks it could be safe for us to 
send all the Army abroad while we 
were at war with a power possessing 
a fleet and within striking distance, 
though he certainly ought to be pre- 
pared to maintain that position if he 
holds that the Navy alone can prevent 
invasion. Obviously Navalis fears 
that the Navy will be sacrificed to 
the Army. Therefore he leans to- 
wards an exaggeration of the value 
of a purely naval defence. On the 
other hand, and a few days later, 
we hear Colonel Balfour saying with 
astounding candour that, “If the 
arguments of the ‘Extreme Naval 
Theorist’ and those of ‘ Navalis’ are 
left unanswered or regarded as un- 
answerable, the logical conclusion is 
the resignation of the Volunteer force 
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bodily.” The Colonel of the London 
Scottish Rifles speaks pro domo sua, 
and one sees that he would never be 
persuaded of the ability of the fleet 
to prevent invasion if Aristotle came 
back from the dead for no other pur- 
pose than to carry conviction to his 
mind. “If you are right of what 
degree of importance, or of what use 
am I?” This is the question which 
each is really asking, and in his heart 
each says to the other, “ No evidence 
shall ever persuade me that you are 
right.” 

Again these half dozen or so of 
letters abound in examples of that 
love of precise looking terms which is 
the fashionable pedantry of the day. 
Dickens describes Mr. Dorrit and his 
friends in the Marshalsea rolling the 
sonorous formulas of their petition on 
their tongues with a sense of absolute 
physical pleasure. Strategical and 
tactical and command of the sea 
seem to give the disputants of our 
day the gratification which the 
hungry debtors found in Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament 
assembled. But the formulas of the 
petition had at least a definite sense. 
No final authority has decided what 
is meant by command of the sea. 
“It means several different things,” 
says Colonel Balfour. “It requires 
qualifications. It may be local or 
potential. It may have the combina- 
tions or permutations of these par- 
ticular qualifications.” To him the 
Extreme Naval Theorist answers in 
the Dorritian manner: “ Here I join 
issue directly. Command of the sea 
means only one thing. It means 
control of the sea-communications 
between each and every point of the 
strategic area involved. It is never 
local except accidentally. Essentially 
it is universal in all cases. It is 
either actual or it does not exist.” 
No wonder the British public turns 
wearily from these discussions. The 
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disputants seem to act in all serious- 
ness on the maxim laid down by 
Mephistopheles to the student in a 
passage of unsurpassed irony in Faust. 
Stick to words, said the Spirit who 
denies, for it is just when understand- 
ing fails that a word is useful. The 
ignorance of naval history, which 
ought to supply the examples for 
such a discussion as this, displayed on 
both sides, beggars description ; and, if 
anything, it is more gross in the naval 
advocates than among their opponents. 
Extreme Naval Theorist commits 
himself to the assertion that local 
defeat has never cleared the Channel 
of our warships in a thousand years. 
This takes us back to 900, and the 
period includes the double invasion 
of England by Harald Hadrada of 
Norway and William of Normandy 
in 1066 ; many successful attacks on 
our coast-towns in the last years of 
Edward the Third and the minority 
of Richard the Second ; the long stay 
of D’Annebault with a French fleet 
at St. Helens, and on the coast of 
Sussex, in the last year of Henry the 
Kighth; the defeat of Monk and 
Rupert by de Ruyter in 1666, after 
which the Dutch blockaded the Thames 
for weeks ; the defeat of Torrington 
off Beachy Head in 1690, after 
which the Frenchman ranged along 
our coast unchecked ; and the retreat 
of Hardy with his overmatched fleet 
before the French and Spaniards in 
1779. 

The questions whether we have to 
look upon invasion as a_ possible 
danger, and if so in what circum- 
stances it may be expected to come, 
and what will be its probable extent, 
are of the utmost importance to us. 
On the answer given to them must 
depend the quality, size, and cost of 
the Army we propose to support. 
If Lord Wolseley is right in main- 
taining that only a madman would 
trust to the Navy alone to prevent 
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invasion, then we must have a force 
on shore capable of dealing with a 
considerable host. The late Com- 
mander-in-Chief does not mean two, 
or four, or five thousand men when 
he speaks of invasion, but a real army 
of one hundred thousand at least. 
If he is right, we stand in need of an 
efficient military force of at least half 
as much again to be kept permanently 
at home, and that is putting it very 
low, for if France or Germany could 
throw one hundred thousand soldiers 
on our shore, it does not appear clear 
why either of them should not send 
twice or thrice that number. Indeed, 
if Lord Wolseley’s view be sound we 
need an army on more than conti- 
nental proportions, for we are subject 
to the same danger as our neighbours, 
and our obligations over sea, which 
show no tendency to diminish, are 
incomparably greater. Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme will not supply a defence of 
these proportions. Neither will the 
£62,000,000 mentioned by Navalis 
nearly meet the necessary charges of 
such a colossal military establishment, 
and the greatest fleet in the world 
which we shall still be bound to main- 
tain. On the other hand, if the fleet is 
our effectual defence we can be content 
with a smaller Army, and can safely 
use it for offensive purposes only, 
leaving ourselves without a single 
soldier on shore at home. In that 
case Militia and Volunteers for home- 
defence become a mere wasteful super- 
fluity. My own opinion, which I 
shall endeavour to justify by argument 
and example, is that we are landed 
in absurdity by carrying either view 
to what is called its logical extreme. 
We need not bear the burden which 
would be imposed on us by Lord 
Wolseley, neither can we run the real 
risk which would be incurred by 
acting on the doctrine of the naval 
school when it is stated in its most 
developed form. There is a middle 
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path, and it is one we have hitherto 
followed. 

Ever since war grew beyond the 
stage of a scuffling of kites and 
crows, a distinction has been drawn 
between the great inroad meant to 
conquer and to hold, and the lesser 
incursion designed to plunder and dis- 
turb. We cannot make an exact 
formula for each, but the difference 
between them belongs to the class of 
things which are easily recognised 
when seen,—poetry, for instance, or 
light, or the manners of a gentleman. 
When Edward the First marched into 
Scotland to defeat Wallace at Falkirk, 
he was making an invasion. When 
the Douglas met the Percy at Otter- 
burn he was making a raid into 
Northumberland. It was invasion 
when Napoleon went into Spain, and 
raid when Humbert landed at Killala. 
There are enterprises on the border- 
land between the two, such as 
Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt, but 
It took a combination 


they are rare. 
of the French Revolution, the entire 
overthrow of order in Europe, and the 
character of Napoleon to make that 


wild venture possible. To constitute 
an invasion you must take a great 
part of your national forces with you, 
a vast apparatus of transport, and 
stores must be provided. One hun- 
dred thousand men will eat up ten 
square miles of highly cultivated 
country in a day, and therefore can- 
not rely wholly on the food they take 
as they go along, neither can they 
rely entirely on the ammunition they 
carry with them. No nation can 
afford to lose so large a part of its 
forces wholly in case of failure, and 
therefore it is necessary when making 
an invasion to have a safe line of com- 
munication and of retreat. With a 
raid it is wholly different. It is 
small, rapid, anxious rather to destroy 
than to fight, and forms so trifling a 
part of the forces of the army it 
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belongs to, that it can be lost without 
materally weakening them, and may 
even be spent profitably if it has 
caused great disturbance before it is 
destroyed. 

If there is any validity in the dis- 
tinction made here, I think that we 
are entitled to say that while an in- 
vasion is inconceivable till our fleet 
has been routed, we cannot rely 
wholly on the Navy as a defence 
against raids. That the country 
could be invaded if we were to lose 
another Four Days’ Battle, or another 
Battle of Beachy Head, cannot surely 
be disputed by any reasoning man. 
But even if none took place the con- 
sequences would be disastrous. The 
country could no longer bear the 
suspension of its commerce as well 
as it could in 1666 or 1690, when it 
was mainly agricultural and could 
feed itself. An enemy successful on 
the sea would be able to extort almost 
any terms less than the surrender of 
our national independence. Here I 
venture to ask the naval advocates 
whether they cannot find something 
better to do than to plunge into con- 
flicts of professional sentiment with 
soldiers and volunteers on the relative 
value of armies and fleets as national 
defences. Let them tell their coun- 
trymen, in season and out of season, 
that we live by sending out coal and 
manufactured goods to buy food and 
raw material; that in order to do 
this we must have free access to, 
and egress from, our ports; and that 
this absolute necessity can only be 
secured to us by a fleet which can 
police the four seas of Britain. This 
is a proposition which can be made 
clear to all men, from the agricultural 
labourer to the millowner who em- 
ploys three thousand hands. With 
this truth well planted in their heads, 
Englishmen will take care that the 
fleet is not neglected, and if some 
part of our defences has to be sacri- 
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ficed it will not be the ships. We 
shall see to it that we have a fleet 
which can prevent any enemy from 
cruising for weeks between Finisterre 
and the Old Head of Kinsale, or 
riding at the mouth of the Thames 
between the Gunfleet and the Long 
Sand as De Ruyter did. And if it 
can prevent a hostile fleet from doing 
this, it can equally stop it from bring- 
ing over a hundred thousand men. 
The first we must see to, and in the 
execution of that duty we _ shall 
incidentally fulfil the second. 

Does it follow that we can also 
bar the road to the smaller expedi- 
tions designed to disturb and destroy? 
There is a tempting air of plausibility 
about the proposition that what will 
accomplish the greater will serve for 
the less ; but in reality it is very far 
from being so wise as it wishes to 
look. The net which will catch the 
cod will let the sprat through. It 
may very well be that a naval defence 
capable of blockading an enemy’s 


battleships might fail to mew up all 


his swift and active cruisers. The 
question is whether, if we so arrange 
our defences that our Army is all, or 
nearly all, oversea, it will not become 
very much the interest of our foe to 
use his quick vessels for the purpose 
of throwing raiders ashore. To me 
it seems clear that this would be the 
case, and that it is a danger to be 
guarded against only less carefully 
than the loss of the free use of the 
four seas. 

Whoever reads the naval history 
of this country, with even a mode- 
rate degree of attention, must have 
come across many occasions on which 
small bodies of foreigners have suc- 
ceeded in reaching our coast even 
when our Navy was unquestionably 
superior. Reference has been made 
to Humbert’s incursion into Ireland, 
and other examples may be quoted. 
In using historical instances it is 
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warning given by Mr. Froude’s great 
maxim. His critics say that he paid 
little attention,to it himself, but it is 
an admirable one none the less. The 
facts of history, he said, are like the 
letters of the alphabet ; you can spell 
any word you please by selecting only 
those you want, and leaving the 
others. So you can prove any pro- 
position (or profess to prove it) by 
picking just the facts which serve 
your purpose, and ignoring all others. 
If advocates of land-defences knew 
anything of naval history, they might 
take the expedition of Chateaurenault 
to Ireland, in 1689, as a proof that 
a fleet cannot prevent invasion. He 
was looked for at Brest by Herbert, 
but went on unstopped. He was 
sighted off the Old Head, but con- 
tinued on his voyage to Bantry Bay, 
and began to land the troops he was 
bringing to King James. He was 
followed and brought to a battle which 
we claimed as a victory, and for 
which Herbert was made Lord Tor- 
rington. Yet he landed his men, and 
returned home safely. Any such use 
of this passage in our history would 
be intensely uncritical. Our fleet 
was rather the weaker of the two: 
our admiral a man who had no quality 
of an officer but personal courage ; 
and as King James was then master 
of the greater part of Ireland, the 
French troops landed in what was in 
truth a friendly country. Yet if the 
supposed advocate of land-defences 
were to quote Chateaurenault’s success 
as telling for him, he would not be 
more uncritical, or more unfair, than 
those not uncommonly are who argue 
that a fleet can prevent all invasions. 
They constantly argue that the ulti- 
mate failure of the raids which have 
taken place proves that we have 
nothing to fear from them in future, 
and they draw the deduction that it 
was the Navy which caused the 
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failure. No wilder fallacy was ever 
propounded by what is falsely called 
logic. They were beaten by troops 
on shore, and what their failure proves 
is the necessity for having a military 
force to deal with invaders who escape 
the vigilance of the fleet. That such 
expeditions have not been very nu- 
merous is true; but there have been 
quite enough of them to show that 
they are possible, and it is taking a 
great deal for granted to suppose that 
the known existence of large bodies 
of armed forces on shore had no part 
in deterring the enemy from employ- 
ing them more frequently. Indeed 
the mere absence of raids, and the 
ill success of such as have been made, 
do not, of themselves, establish the 
presumption that the nation attacked 
possesses any naval power at all. 
We were beaten off at Corunna and 
Lisbon after we had defeated the 
Armada, and when Philip the Second 
did not dare to bring home his 


treasure-ships for fear of our cruisers. 
Brest repulsed us in the reign of 


King William. St. Malo defied us 
again and again in the wars of Queen 
Anne. The expeditions sent to 
“break windows with guineas” by 
the elder Pitt ended in blood and 
rout at the Bay of St. Cas. We 
never dared to raid Napoleon’s coast 
because we knew that any men we 
landed would be cut to pieces. The 
real teaching of history is that strong 
land-forces can stop raids altogether. 
If the extreme naval advocate shifts 
his ground, as he is pretty apt to do, 
and answers that though we could 
effect little by landing on our enemy’s 
territory, we did a great deal by 
stopping his trade, the answer is that 
he is right, and that this is precisely 
why he should stick to the water, and 
preach the absolute necessity there 
is for us to have free access to, and 
regress from, the ocean, which can 
only be attained by keeping hostile 
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fleets well away from the Channel 
and the North Sea. 

The teaching of history too, when 
we look at it candidly, shows that 
naval forces alone, be they ever so 
numerous and good, cannot prevent 
raids. It is not necessary to prove 
that there have been many in order 
to demonstrate that they are possible 
in spite of our fleet, and there have 
been quite enough of them to esta- 
blish this proposition. Nor is it the 
fact that they have taken place only 
when we were weak in naval forces. 
It was after the defeat of the Armada 
that the Spanish galleys came over 
from Blavet, and burned Penzance, 
and it was at the very close of the 
Elizabethan war that Don Alonso del 
Aguila brought a body of soldiers to 
Ireland. Our naval superiority was 
never more clearly manifested than 
in 1760, the year following that which 
included Boscawen’s destruction of 
the squadron of M. de La Clue at 
Lagos, and the magnificent victory 
won by Hawke over Marshal de Con- 
flans in Quiberon Bay. Yet it was 
just at this time that Thurot took 
Carrickfergus and was able to stay 
for some weeks on the west coast of 
Scotland. 

Nor can it be said that we were 
weak at sea when Paul Jones landed 
in Kirkcudbright and stole Lady 
Selkirk’s plated silver tea-service dur- 
ing the American war of 1778-83, or 
when Humbert invaded Ireland, and 
the handful of galiey-slaves who 
finally surrendered to Lord Cawdor’s 
militia was put ashore at Fishguard 
in South Wales in 1797. But there 
is a still better example to prove that 
a small force which means only to 
make a visit to our coast for the 
single purpose of landing men can 
carry out its purpose in spite of a 
vastly superior British Navy. In 
1718 the folly of Philip the Fifth, 
the first Bourbon King of Spain, led 
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him into war not only with us but 
with Holland, France, and the Em- 
pire. The Spanish navy was just 
attempting to recover from the general 
prostration of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Our own was as emphatically 
the first in the world at the Peace of 
Utrecht as it was on the fall of 
Napoleon. If ever there was a case 
in which a superiority of strength at 
sea might have been expected to pre- 
vent a raid it was this. Yet in 1719 
a small squadron of Spanish frigates 
sailed from Corunna carrying three 
hundred soldiers, and several of the 
Jacobite leaders, the Earl Marischal 
with his brother and Lord Tullibardine 
among them. They reached Loch 
Alsh, the men were landed, and the 
ships got away. It is true that the 
Spanish captains were very nervous 
lest they should be interrupted by the 
appearance of British ships, and that 
they hurried on the disembarkation. 
The point is that they did land their 
soldiers, and did get clear away. 
Neither is anything gained for the 
contention of those who maintain that 
the fleet alone is a sufficient defence, 
by quoting the undoubted fact that 
the invasion proved insignificant, and 
ended in speedy surrender. It failed 
to do any harm for reasons which in 
no way establish the power of the 
Navy to preventallraids. The govern- 
ment of King George had a substantial 
body of troops in Scotland, consisting 
partly of Dutchmen whom we applied 
for, and obtained under the terms of 
our treaty with the United Provinces. 
The clans, utterly dispirited by the 
losses and sufferings of the unsuccess- 
ful rising in 1715, would commit 
themselves to no further adventures. 
The few who were brought together 
would not stand, and the Spaniards 
laid down their arms after a confused 
scuffle, for it hardly deserved to be 
called a skirmish, at Glenshiel. One 
example would be enough to show that 
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confidence in the Navy to prevent all 
harassing attacks by small bodies of 
troops landed to disturb and injure 
us would be ill-founded. But there 
are other cases which may be cited. 
Prince Charles Edward effected his 
landing though he was attacked on 
the way, and some stores, officers, and 
money reached him from France later. 
In the wars of the eighteenth century 
French, American, and even Spanish 
privateers from the Basque ports, 
made visits to our coasts and captured 
our merchant-ships in sight of them. 
They could have landed men if they 
had seen any prospect of gain to 
themselves, or injury to us by the 
operation. 

That the thing was not more fre- 
quently done, or proved of so little 
injury to us when actually tried with 
some measure of preliminary success, 
was due to causes which writers who 
judge with the critical standard of 
Navalis habitually ignore. Sometimes 
the expedition suffered from defects 
ruinous to its efficiency. This was true, 
for instance, of Thurot’s little squadron. 
He was himself a fine fellow and a 
good seaman ; but he was a privateer 
and not a noble, and therefore regular 
French officers served under him with 
something more than reluctance. His 
squadron too was sent out by the 
corrupt government of Louis the Fif- 
teenth and was ill-fated. Between the 
bad quality of his ships and the mu- 
tinous conduct of his subordinates 
he was sorely crippled, and it re- 
quired all his resolution of character to 
achieve anything. Even so he was 
not defeated and killed in action with 
Captain Elliot at sea till he had cap- 
tured Carrickfergus. With a well- 
appointed squadron commanded by a 
Suffren, anda landing party of good 
troops under such an officer as Hum- 
bert, the result might have been very 
different. But in the main the reason 
why these inroads have been few and 
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unsuccessful must be looked for else- 
where. It has to be sought in the 
existence at all times on shore of a 
solid body of military forces, which 
could meet the enemy when he did land. 
In the Seven Years’ War Pitt embodied 
the Militia, and the French knew that 
if they landed they must choose some 
remote part of Scotland, or Ireland, 
or else that they would be instantly 
crushed. During the Napoleonic wars, 
the force we maintained at home was 
always greater than the army we sent 
to the Peninsula. An enemy who 
might have risked capture by our 
cruisers on the way (which was un- 
questionably always a great danger), 
if he had a reasonable security of 
meeting no troops on shore, would not 
come with the certainty before him 
that he would be overpowered at once 
when he had landed. Our govern- 
ment did not forget the lesson taught 
by the uninterrupted march of the 
Highlanders to Derby in 1745. It 
knew that what a mere handful of 
clansmen had done could be repeated 
by a flying column of foreign troops. 
It did not forget how we had been 
compelled to recall our soldiers from 
Flanders, and to appeal for Dutch and 
German troops, nor did it fail to bear 
in mind how much we owed to the 
calls made on the French Army for 
the war in Flanders and on the 
Rhine, and to the state into which 
the Navy of France had been allowed 
to sink during the long administration 
of Cardinal Fleury. Therefore it was 
that the Great Commoner raised the 
Militia, and his successors kept an 
Army at home. 

A disputant who is resolved to 
make any point, and does not care, 
or does not know, whether it is 
relevant or not, may answer that the 
Spaniards who landed in 1719 ex- 
pected to find help on shore. They 
did, but to an invader it is every whit 
as encouraging to know that he will 
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meet no well-armed and well-organised 
opposition as that he will find domes- 
tic allies. Indeed it is more, for 
civil war presupposes the existence of 
hostile troops, and the possibility of 
defeat. A country stripped of all its 
soldiers would be at the mercy of 
even two thousand invaders with half 
a dozen machine guns. They could 
not of course occupy the whole surface, 
but they could disturb its industry to 
a ruinous degree, and give a stagger- 
ing blow to its confidence. Let any- 
body, who is not content with general- 
ities, look at the panic which filled 
England at the beginning of the 
Seven Years’ War. That generation 
had seen the Highland rebellion in 
1745 and knew the danger by expe- 
rience. Yet if those are right who, 
leaving their own invincible position, 
which is the need of a strong fleet in 
home-waters to protect our trade and 
food-supply, undertake to demonstrate 
the capacity of the Navy to prevent all 
kinds of invasion, it‘ought to be safe 
for us to send every disciplined soldier 
we have abroad, and leave ourselves 
without a single company to oppose 
to some better appointed, and better 
obeyed, Thurot who threw a flying 
column ashore near the mouth of the 
Tyne or the Clyde. To be sure when 
the attack on them is pushed home to 
this degree, they generally run from 
their guns, and profess that of course 
we must have land-forces as a part of 
our home-defences, even if it is only 
“a residuary deposit” of the Army we 
keep for service abroad. What this 
last phrase, which we owe to Extreme 
Naval Theorist, may mean, I have to 
profess my inability to understand. 
It looks as if it ought to mean raw 
recruits, drill-sergeants, invalids, com- 
missariat and general staff. But no 
extremist maker of theories would, 
while in his sober senses, advance an 
absurdity of these proportions. He 
must mean that part of the Army we 
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keep for foreign service, must be held 
back for home-defence,—which truly 
seems as like as like can be to main- 
taining a contradiction in terms. 

In truth nobody who looks at the 
teaching of history taken as a whole, 
when alone it is of value, and not in 
selected examples chosen for a pur- 
pose, can doubt that an efficient force 
on shore makes an indispensable part 
of our home-defences. It is not a 
whit the less needed because, while 
the Navy can prevent invasion on a 
great scale, it need never have to fire 
a shot, nor yet because, if the fleet 
does fail in this duty, we may be 
ruined though no enemy land. It is 
wanted to prevent any Power which 
has an interest in compelling us to 
recall troops from abroad, ard shaking 
our nerve, from again putting us in 
the position we occupied during the 
Scotch Rebellion. We have no right to 
calculate that in future our foes will 
be as corrupt as the French in the 
decadence of the Monarchy, as nerve- 
less as Spain, or as exhausted as 
Holland in the eighteenth century. 
Bold opponents could afford to lose 
two raids at sea, in order that a third 
might repeat the march of the clans 
to Derby. For them it is but surren- 
dering at the last; for us it would be 
a blow to make us stagger. To speak, 
as the more hot-headed do, about the 
fears of old women is bad manners, 
and borrowed wit misquoted, or at 
any rate misapplied, from St. Vincent. 
It is no small matter to give a country 
a sense of security against even 
imaginary dangers, and this one is 
real. 

How the military forces for home- 
defence are to be obtained, and organ- 
ised, is too large a question to be 
argued here. But there are a few 
leading considerations which can be 
briefly stated, and which also ought 
to govern our whole policy. The 
British Empire consists of a central 
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body in Great Britain and Ireland, 
with vast territories oversea con- 
nected with the heart of the Empire 
by ocean-routes, and subject to peril 
from rebellion, and invasion by foes 
whose communications are over-land, 
and therefore not liable to be cut 
by our fleet. To all who do not 
think that patriotism consists in wav- 
ing banners and blustering about our 
imperial race, these frontiers, the 
danger menacing them, the Army 
needed to guard them, and the doubt 
how far it can be maintained together 
with a fleet capable of holding the 
ocean-routes against all competitors, 
present subjects for very sober reflec- 
tion. But that is a great matter. 
For the present it is enough to keep 
to the problem before us, which is 
sufficiently considerable. Given an 
Empire thus composed certain obvious 
considerations follow. The first is 
the peremptory need of a great fleet 
to cover the homeward and outward 
bound movements of our commerce, 
and to see our troops safe to their 
distant destinations. Then we need 
amore numerous Army than we now 
possess formed for foreign service, 
capable of going anywhere, and bound 
to do garrison duty in all climates. 
To get the full use of that Army we 
ought to be able to dispense with it 
wholly at home. We sometimes, 
indeed very often, hear foolish talk of 
the Militia and Volunteers leaving the 
Navy free for its proper duties, as if 
it could have any more proper duty 
than to keep the sea round our coasts 
clear of all comers, or as if any num- 
ber of men ashore could avert the 
destruction of our commerce before 
our eyes if the Navy were not there 
to give protection. But if we say 
that an eflicient force for home- 
defence would leave the Regular Army 
free to discharge its proper duties, 
then we shall be talking sense. It 
would not be at liberty while there 
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was a possibility that two or three 
thousand raiders might be found on 
the great north road tearing up the 
line, blowing up bridges, upsetting all 
business, and filling the country with 
disturbance and panic. Against this 


peril we need a home-defence,—not a 
large Army as modern Armies go, 
but such a one as could be sure of 
meeting any raid at once with five or 
six thousand efficient men, or with 
twenty thousand in a few days. 


That 


or Raid. 


we have such a force in the Volunteers 
with their drill on Saturday after- 
noons, and the few days’ continuous 
practice which a small part of them 
get at holiday-time, is not credible. 
That we shall get it by virtue of Mr. 
Brodrick’s scheme is what I do not 
believe, nor have I met anybody who 
does. Yet we ought to have it; and 
we can, if only we clear our heads on 
the subject of home-defence. 
Davip Hannay. 





